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PRESENT.... 
« ye ‘f, 
Loaler IL 
7 2 A 16 mm MOT'ON P©'CTURE 


DRAMATIZING "HE 7 -ACHER 
AS A PROFESSIC NAW PERSON 


“This film shows the ciassroom teacher 
as she really is—a skilled professional 
but with a warm and human under- 
standing of children.” 


Sarah C. Caldwell 
NEA President 


“We see some 300-400 films a year—it 
COLOR or BLACK AND WHITE : 16 MM is the best film of its kind to come our 
way in the last few years... .” 
ORIGINAL MUSIC e SOUND e 28 MINUTES 
© CLEARED FOR TELEVISION « anne: Senetinct 


Supervisor, Visual Education 


Detroit Public Schools 


@ At Parent-Teacher meetings 
@ At meetings of civic organizations 
@ In high schools to interest young people in teaching as a career 
@ In college and university education classes 
@ On local TV station 


Where to Borrow Prints 


Write to the State Education Association in your state. If you are unable to borrow prints 
there, write to the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations for information concerning the 
nearest film library with prints of "What Greater Gift." 


Where to Buy Prints 


Write to the NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations. Prints are available in color ($170.00) 
or black and white ($75.00). This includes print, reel, container, prepaid shipping charges, 


and complete promotion materials. Limited supply of preview prints available from the NEA. 


NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations 


For further information write: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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THIS MONTH 

THE cover drawing—ltor which stu- 
dents from Coolidge Highschool and 
Whittier Elementary School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., served as models— 
symbolizes the fact that moral and 
spiritual values receive attention at 
every level. The smaller drawings in- 
dicate a few of the many ways in 
which these values are taught in the 
nation’s schools. 


Tue Christmas issue is an appro- 
priate one for emphasizing moral and 
spiritual values. Note particularly the 
editorial, the Milligan and Goldin 
articles, and the column box on page 
590. See also the Davis article on a 
related subject—religious education at 
the University of Iowa. 


AGAIN this month reprints of the 
centerspread are available free while 
the supply lasts. Supplies of past cen- 
terspreads are now exhausted. 


Wuat do you like best in this 
JouRNAL? What least? What is most 
helpful to you? Least helpful? Jour- 
NAL editors welcome your comments. 


NEXT MONTH 

Want to know about... 
> Progress in cleaning up intercol- 
legiate athletics? Current issues in 
athletics in college, highschool, and 
elementary school? 
> Ways of improving faculty meet- 
ings? 
> The mental health of your stu- 
dents? 
> TheArkansas experiment in teacher 
education? 
> “Promotion” of a teacher with his 
class? 
> Vitalizing the program of a large 
local association? 

Then watch for the January issue. 
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“World News Is Top News... Every Hour” =‘ 4.” 


In these days of world-wide, perpetual crisis geo-politics 
makes the best of maps mandatory in every school. Hearne 
School Maps are designed with teachers’ problems and 
simplified instruction in mind. In the teaching of social studies, where 
Hearne’s Student Participation maps are in use, the teacher encourages the 
student to “learn by doing.” Teachers, principals and school boards favor 


these maps because: 


1 Cellophane coating permits marking 
with crayon and cléaning with damp 
cloth, just like a blackboard. 


2 Location finder instantly locates any 
city, mountain or object. 


3 They facilitate teacher's job and create 
interest in social studies. 


4 Rugged construction makes Hearne 
Student Participation Maps a permanent 
investment. 


8 


\ it ¢ High Time 


We Re- study 
World Maps! 


says Dr. Howard R. Anderson, 
Chief of Instructive Problems, 
U.S. Office of Education 


on 






Eight colors used, picking out oceans, 
boundaries, Mountains, locations. 


Instruction Outline, by eminent educa- 
tors, enables student to combine infor- 
mation from other sources. 


Student Participation Maps show popu- 
lation, land heights, sea depths, bounda- 
ries and major political divisions. 


Maps mounted on spring rollers; roll 
up into lacquered aluminum case. Bot- 
tom moulding, stainless steel. 


Any Hearne Map For 10-Day Free Trial 


Order your choice of any hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
or South America, the world, United States, state, county, or city- 
Use in classes 10 days. If you can do without it, send it back. . or 


send $42.50 and it’s yours. 


HEARNE’S 


OFFICIAL 
SCHOOL MAPS 


for Student Participation 


Buying A School Map Without Our Exclusive Mechanical "Student Participation” 
Index is like Buying A Boat Without A Rudder. 


Your Name and Title 


Without obligation on our part, send us map of 


After 10 days’ FREE use in our school, we'll return map or remit $42.50. Prices on cloth, cellophane, 
spring rollers, stainless steel and labor are going up, so order today 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Hearne Brothers (America's Largest Manufacturers of School and Commercial Maps) 
23rd Floor National Bank Blidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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Seven Major Tasks Facing Administrators 


Seven major tasks face the school superintendent of to- 
day, says Virgil M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, Battle 
Creek, Mich., and president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. The seven tasks are: [1] alerting 
the community to the high birthrate of recent years in order 
that adequate educational housing and planning may be as- 
sured ; [2] pointing out that all the children of all the people 
are now enrolled in the schools, including the quick ones, 
the slow ones, the physically and the mentally handicapped, 
and that educational facilities must be provided for all; [3] 
finding constructive answers to the criticisms and question- 
ings of today’s schools; 


Also, [4] discovering and dramatizing to the citizens the 
role of the school in promoting the American way of life and 
in combatting un-American ways; [5] preserving the role of 
selfgovernment, and realizing that the school is the heart of 
the local community and the soul of American democracy ; 
[6] learning how best to cooperate in educational planning; 
and [7] understanding the role and the responsibility of mod- 
ern education, which has become a vastly complicated and 
involved process. 


California Loyalty Oath Outlawed 


On October 17 the University of California special loy- 
alty oath was outlawed by the California State Supreme 
Court in a unanimous decision. Eighteen professors who 
had lost their teaching positions on their refusal to sign the 
oath were ordered reinstated. The court handed down 
eight separate decisions, each dealing with some phase of the 
loyalty oath controversy. 


The issue raised by the faculty members was not that a pro- 
fessor or any other state employe had the right to belong to 
a subversive organization upholding the forcible overthrow 
of the government. Their contention, which the court up- 
held, was that all state employes, including teachers, could 
be required to take a prescribed oath, but that special oaths 
directed solely to teachers were unconstitutional. 


In the court’s opinion the chief justice wrote: “The loy- 
alty of state employes is not a matter as to which there may 
be reasonably different standards and different tests, but 
is without doubt a subject requiring uniform treatment 
thruout the state. 


The legislature has enacted a general and detailed scheme 
requiring all state employes to execute a prescribed oath... . 
A multiplicity of oaths and declarations would not only re- 
flect seriously upon the dignity of state employment, but 
would make a travesty of the effort to secure loyal and suit- 
able persons for government service.” 


Mrs. Caldwell Is UNESCO Delegate 
President Truman appointed NEA President Sarah C. 
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Caldwell as a delegate to the Seventh General Conference 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization which opened in Paris November 12. Among 
the other members named to the US delegation are Howland 
H. Sargeant, assistant secretary of state; Walter H. C. Laves, 
chairman of the US National Commission for UNEsco; 
Luther H. Evans, librarian of Congress; US Senator Charles 
M.._ Tobey, who will represent Congress; Robert C. Angell, 
University of Michigan; Frederick G. Hochwalt, National 
Catholic Educational Association; and Paul H. Sheats, Uni- 
versity of California. 


The Paris conference will bring together representatives 
of 65 member nations to evaluate UNEsco’s progress and 
chart its program for the next two years. It will plan fur- 
ther measures designed to pierce the iron curtains of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and misunderstanding among peoples of 
all nations. 


While most UN members are also members of UNEsco, 
membership lists of the two are not synonymous. The Soviet 
Union has never joined UNeEsco, and has frequently de- 
nounced its objectives, including the basic UNEsco concept 
of a free flow of information among member countries. 
Soviet satellites, such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland, which had signed the UNEsco constitution before 
their governments came under Russia’s influence, are now 
inactive. 


Directors Reaffirm Miami Beach Decision 


The NEA Board of Directors, meeting at NEA head- 
quarters Oct. 12, 14, 15, reaffirmed their earlier decision to 
hold the 1953 NEA Representative Assembly Convention 
in Miami Beach, Fla., June 28-July 3. 


Executive Committee Approves 
Regional Conference 


The NEA Executive Committee, meeting at headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 10-11, [1] voted to hold an- 
other Centennial Action Program conference on June 24-26, 
1953, just prior to the Miami Beach convention of the NEA 
Representative Assembly; [2] approved the sponsorship of 
another Regional Instructional Conference [similar to the 
Toledo, Ohio, conference held April 1951] for late 1953 or 
early 1954, the exact date and location to be decided later; 
[3] approved the changing the name of the National Asso- 
ciation of School Secretaries to the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries; [4] reviewed the plans in regard to 
the 1953 meeting of the NEA Representative Assembly 
which will be held in Miami Beach, Fla., June 28-July 3. 


Congress Aids Federally Aftected 
School Areas 


March 31, 1953, has been established as the date by which 
all applications must be filed with the Office of Education 
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for funds to help meet operating expenses of local school 
systems affected by activities of the federal government for 
the fiscal year 1952-53 under Public Law 874. 


Congress has made available the sum of $40 million to 
carry on the program under Public Law 874 during the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. If these funds are not 
sufficient to pay in full the total amounts which the school 
districts in federally affected areas are entitled to receive, 
payments will be prorated among the eligible applicants. 


A school district desiring to make application for funds 
under Public Law 874 should obtain application forms and 
instructions from the state education agency in the state in 
which the school district is located. 


Four EPC Members Begin New Terms 


On January 1, 1953, four-year terms of membership on 
the Educational Policies Commission will begin for L. Frazer 
Banks, superintendent of schools, Birmingham, Alabama; 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Franc L. McCluer, president, Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri; and Eva Ott, principal, 
Crocker Highlands School, Oakland, California. 


Thailand Schools Need Materials 


Thailand is in urgent need of materials for use in teacher 
training: maps, atlases, educational magazines, textbooks, 
science apparatus, electrical appliances, paper, good reading 
material of all kinds. Materials should be sent to the Ministry 
of Education, Bangkok, Thailand. 


DC Applies for Educational TV 


The Board of Education of the District of Columbia 
has filed with the Federal Communications Commission an 
application for a construction permit to erect a television 
station on UHF 26 for schools in the District and adjoining 
areas in Maryland and Virginia. An extensive adult-education 
program is also contemplated. Many cultural agencies of the 
US government will cooperate with the schools in the prepa- 
ration of both types of telecasts. 


Time on the television channel in use for educational 
purposes in the District will be shared by many local col- 
leges, universities, and educational organizations. A chan- 


nel in the ultra-high frequency band of the spectrum will 
be used. 


World Celebrates Human Rights Day 


December 10 will mark the fourth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, December 10, 
1948, in Paris. 


Since the Declaration was adopted, its thirty articles have 
been published in 46 languages. 


While the Declaration is not legally binding on any coun- 
try, it has had an influence on the new constitutions of Costa 
Rica, El] Salvador, Haiti, Indonesia, Syria, and Puerto Rico, 
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and on the UN draft of a new co 
influence has also been reflected : 
sideration in Canada, Federal Repu 
and the United Kingdom. + 


- Eritrea. Its 
under con- 
any, Sweden, 


The Declaration has served as 
international agreements as the Ne 
ment, the European Convention fe 
Rights, and Somaliland Agreeme 


drafting such 
onesia Agree- 
on of Human 


It appears as a standard of acl 
Preamble to the Japanese Peace 1 in San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 8, 1951. It has been c..c murce of law in 
the International Court of Justice and in the courts of Austria, 
Netherlands, and the USA. 


4 Japan in the 


In 1951, 80 nations and territories observed Human 
Rights Day. 


A leaflet of suggestions for celebrating Human Rights Day 
this year may be secured by writing to US National Commis- 
sion for UNEsco, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


John W. Davis Named Point 4 
Director for Liberia 


John W. Davis, president of West Virginia State College, 
has been named US Director of Technical Cooperation in 
Liberia. The appointment was made by the US State De- 
partment. Dr. Davis will have charge of the program 
which aims primarily at helping Liberia improve its agricul- 
ture, public health and sanitation facilities, school system, 
road and communications network, port and electric power 
facilities, public administration, and natural resources. 


Dr. Davis retired in July, 1952, from the chairmanship of 
the NEA Commission for Defense of Democracy Thru 
Education. 


N. Y. Commissioner Construes Feinberg Law 


The New York State Commissioner of Education has 
recently construed the Feinberg Law so as to require every 
local board of education thruout the state to determine for 
itself just which organizations are subversive. 


This ruling is a construction of the Feinberg Law under 
which membership in subversive organizations constitutes 
prima facie evidence of disloyalty. Such evidence, if not 
rebutted, can be grounds for the removal of teachers in the 
public schools. Until this decision was handed down it was 
understood that there would be only one listing of subversive 
organizations which would be formulated by the State Board 
of Regents. Under the recent ruling there can be as many 
lists of subversive organizations as there are schoolboards. 


Adult Education Heads Organize 


A National Association of Public-School Adult Edu- 
cators was formed at the Second Annual Conference of the 
Adult Education Association, meeting Oct. 20 in East Lan- 
sing, Mich. The association will deal specifically with prob- 
lems of superintendents, night-school principals, and public- 
school directors in local school districts. 
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OUR READERS 


A 


“Write 


@ This feature of THe JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 








No $20 Pipe Organs 
EVERYONE is writing to ask about the 
820 electric organ which I mentioned in 
the September NEA JourNAL [page 328] 
as a help to unmusical teachers. I hope 

did not give a terribly wrong impres- 


sion. It is not a pipe organ. 

It includes two chromatic octaves— 
from C. below middle to C above. It 
would be even more valuable if it in- 


cluded about three more notes, up to F, 
which would give it the range of most 
tunes. But it helps greatly in 
part-singing as it is. | bought by 
mail two years ago from: 
The Magnus Harmonica 
439 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, N. J. 
Perhaps there is a better model now. 
—EMMA KIERSTEAD, R. 2, Isle, 
Maine. 


simple 


mine 


Company 


Presq ue 


Speech Students To Use Journal 


Eacu year the Wisconsin Highschool 
Forensic Association attempts to place 
the libraries of member schools 
contemporary reading material for use 
in speech contests. We do this by solic- 
iting desirable material from 
publications. Cuttings are 

eight to 10 minutes in length. 

This year would like to use the 
“Marvin's Just ‘That-a-Way,” by 
Mary Elizabeth Vroman [NEA JourNat, 
October 1951}. It will make an excellent 
serious declamation.—ROBERT H. SCHACHT, 


in its 


current 
generally 
from 
we 
story, 


secretary-treasurer, Wisconsin High- 
school Forensic Association, 1327. Uni- 


versity Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
@ The JourNnat staff and Miss Vroman 
were pleased to grant permission for 


this use of JOURNAL material. 


More Controversy in Journal 


I wisH to second Murray Shapiro's 
plea that educational journals carry 
more articles on controversial subjects 
in the field of education. [Mr. Shapiro's 
letter appeared in the September Jour- 
NAL, page 328. Another reader comment 
appeared in the November issue, page 
4166.] I think we in the profession should 
discuss controversial topics intelligently 
and openly. 

Topics which might be considered 
are: “Homogeneous versus heterogene- 
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ous grouping,” “Are teachers unions de- 


sirable?”’, and “Should tailine marks be 
given in skill subjects (plysical educa- 
tion, art, and music) which are. re- 
quired?”—HOWARD B. HOLCOMBE, social- 
studies teacher, Fulton {Ill.| Junior 
Highschool. 


“How We Elect Our President” 
May I call to your attention, 
nection with the October 
electoral college, 
First, 


in con- 
feature on the 
these facts: 


our first’ presidential election 


actually took place early in 1789. 
Second, state electors have occasion- 
ally been selected by other means than 
popular vote—even after 1872. The 
Colorado legislature chose that  state’s 
electors in 1876.—R. ASHLEY LUNDIN, in- 
structor of US history, Long Beach 


[Calif.| City College. 


@ JOURNAI 
ited their 


mary of 


staff members, having lim. 
election to a 
the 


than 


coverage SUInN- 


electoral-college system 


rather lo prediction of results, 
felt they van little chance of an upset. 
Mr. Lundin’s letter jolted but 


appreciate it nevertheless. 


us, we 

Further checking on our part reveals 
that by 1872 all states had adopted the 
practice of selecting state electors 
popular vote. However, as Mr. Lundin 
points out, Colorado departed from this 
practice in 1876. Michigan 


other exception in 1892, 


by 


became an- 


Their Books Write Them Letters 


BeLow is a letter which I mimeo- 
graphed for the youngsters in my class 
as a part of our Book Week activities 
last year. At the end of the week each 
pupil wrote a similar letter to his book. 
—MRS. M. J. TRAPHAGAN, JWest Ward 


School, 


McCook, 


Nebr. 






Wes! Ward School 
Book Week 
lam your 


; Will you please 
be good to me? See lam sorry to tell 


you that my back often aches when you 


b i iS. c= 
end me over like this G Ba al 


Have you ever thought how terrible i+ 
would be if.lwere to get lost? | can't 
talk like £2 ond and say ¢ 
My name Bambi ~” | belong to 
Jacki, Gsown_ who lives at 908 Hoss street, 

Remember, sharp or rough edges hurt 
me just as they hurt you. You will get 
well. | will always be hurt. 

Help me to stay fresh, clean, and safe 
Iwill help you tobe happy. 

Your LS 


ws 



















&)> G 
Cy GY and 


Dear 





We Get Our Words’ 


Worth 


@ When Glenna Fogt of Sidney, Ohio, 


made her contribution to the “Recess” 


page of the April JouRNAL, she started 








something. 


Miss Fogt illustrated the va 
riety of ways of pronouncing the letter 
: and then reflected: 


combination, “ough,” 


se 


Use “ce” 

One I’m signing off. 

Dottie Shough of Springfield, Ohio, 
promptly replied with a verse ending: 


instead and you'll have cough; 
just can’t win. 


But if you think you have it tough, 


What would you do with a name like 
Shough? 
Two readers from Riverside, Calif., 


have countered with: 


At 
(Ot course, in 


name 


fun) 


least, your 

used 
In vulgar pun. 

—MARGARET 


Is never 
DUDD and JAMES DEDDLY. 


Question-of-the-Month 


“Should a teacher move with his 
class when promoted to the next 
grade?” This was the “question-of-the 
month” in the October JouRNAL. Here 


are excerpts from several replies, discuss 
ing advantages and disadvantages of the 


plan: 


INpeEED he should. It takes at least six 


months for a teacher to understand his 
And after the 
youngsters have become adjusted to their 


teacher. 


students. six months 


This makes for better teamwork 


and greater accomplishment. It is good 


mental hygiene for a teacher and _ his 
class to move ahead as friends—both 
striving for the same ultimate goal.- 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER, 
Highschool, 


Washington Junior 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


YES. 
what a pleasure it is to continue teach 
the of 
pupils and teacher have 
of loyalty 


I’m glad I can tell other teachers 


ing same group youngsters—iI 


developed a 
sense and respect for each 
other. 

This year | am with a group of second 
eraders whom I taught last in the 


first grade. Last June we planned a unit 


year 


olf work for this fall. When we came to 
school this September, we started in 
working much as if we were returning 
from a weekend vacation. Work habits 
established last year have carried over 
with marked success. Mothers have re 


marked about the eagerness with which 
youngsters returned to school. 


It’s a challenge for me to set up a new 


and inspiring environment each day, 
and the response I get brings me great 
happiness.—PLOY BOLAND, Fern Avenue 
School, Torrance, Calif. 


WHETHER a teacher should move with 
his class when it is promoted to th¢ 
next grade depends on the compatibility 
of teacher and students. But the plan 
would have the advantage 
ing the teacher with 
challenges each year. 


of confront 


new interests and 


It would encourage 
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Here's why GOOD FOOD 


and GOOD RAILROADS 


go together ! 


Raising what it takes to feed 
156,000,000 Americans is a tre- 
mendous job — done by Ameri- 
ca’s farmers. And getting the 
food to market is another tre- 
mendous job — a great part of 
which is done by 
America’s railroads. 





Take the beef you enjoy. Steers ride in spe- 
cial livestock cars from range to farms and 
feeding lots all over the country. They are 
fed, watered and rested on precise sched- 
And dressed beef takes to the rails 
again in carefully cooled refrigerator cars. 


ules. 





And from groves, orchards and fields, 
sometimes as much as 3,000 miles away, 
fresh fruits and vegetables move by rail 
in cars which, depending on the season, 
may be heated to held temperatures above 
freezing or refrigerated to keep foods fresh. 


i 
i 
t 








tie : ie r . tg 


: 3 
The bread you eat is quite a railroad 
traveler, too. As big, modern combines 
harvest the ripening grain, it starts on its 
railroad trips — from track-side country 
elevators to terminal storage, and then on 
to miller, to baker, and finally to you. 





a 





But getting food to market is only part 
of the railroads’ job. The other part is 
getting to farmers the fertilizer, machinery 
and supplies they use in raising the volume 
and variety of good food that is so im- 
portant to your health and happiness. 


For railroad transportation is an essential ingredient in the food you eat — 
just as the low-cost, economical, mass-transportation service of the railroads 
is essential to American high-volume production in agriculture and industry 

. even to the existence and operation of other forms of transportation. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they 
serve will be mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request. 
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integrated 


lear 
youngsters. It w 


‘nces_ for 


possible a 
continuous evalu 


methods by both 
er. And it would 


erials and 
the teach- 


> programs 


of directive gui ublic rela- 
tions.—GRACE MI ade teach- 
er, Highland Scl Nebr. 


IN RIVERTON, 
tion in grades « 
four, five, and s 
mental year. 


ner promo- 
| three and 
urd experi- 
The progiau: has shown 
the following advantages: 

[1] Tests that pupils make 
greater their second and 
third years with the same teacher than 
in their first year. 


reveal 
progress in 


[2] Teacher emphasis is focused on 
the individual student. 
[3] Teachers are familiar with class 


problems—both in situations 


learning 
and social relationships. 
under- 


standing of the personal equation. 


[4] Teachers have a greater 

[5] Teachers and pupils are able to 
engage in long-range planning. 

A disadvantage arises if there is a 
teacher-pupil personality conflict. Such 
a problem can be remedied by transfer- 
ring the pupil to another class.— rs. 
AINE WATSON, Independent School Dis 
trict No. 45, Riverton, Minn. 


Tuts program has brought excellent 
results and we will continue to use it.— 
S. J. GRITTNER, superintendent, Inde- 
pendent School District No. 45, River- 
ton, Minn. 


No. 


be associated with as many teacher per 


Purits need the opportunity to 


sonalities as efficient administration will 
permit. And all teachers are not equally 
successful with all age groups.—HERBERT 
R. SMITH, De part- 
Institute, 


Mathematics 
Polytechnic 


head, 
Baltimore 
Baltimore. 


ment, 


No. [| MAINTAIN that the advantages 
of having a teacher move with his class 
can be secured by other proper promo- 
tional practices. An anecdotal record of 
a child’s classwork, family background, 
health, personality, and interests can be 
sent on to the new teacher. 

The ideal advantage of having a child 
under the guidance of one teacher who 
has observed him all thru school is offset 
by the advantages of having a child 
taught by many teachers. All-round de- 
velopment of a child is the important 
concern. And the child’s association with 
the different personalities, attitudes, and 
methods of different teachers helps 
achieve that objective.—HARRY L. KOHN, 
Walnut Street School, McKeesport, Pa. 


@ A feature on this subject will appear 


in the NEA Journat for January 1953. 
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The Teacher's Spiritual Influence 


HE universal free public school by its very 

nature is a spiritual enterprise. It concerns 
itself with all children, regardless of race, 
creed, or economic condition. It seeks to éxem- 
plify good habits and helpful human relations 
in every study and activity. On a vast scale, it 
is an expression of the concern which our 
Judeo-Christian tradition feels for the highest 
development of all the people. ‘The foundation 
which the free public school has laid in Amer- 
ica has enriched the spiritual life of every 
church. But we are concerned here not with 
the school as an institution, but with the 
teacher as a person. 

The position of the teacher is unique. He is 
employed by society for the guidance and im- 
provement of mankind. His obligation is to 
truth, to humanity, and to God. His task is to 
help every one who comes under his care to 
make the most of himself. ‘This is a spiritual 
enterprise, and only by thinking of it in spirit- 
ual terms can the teacher be worthy of his 
glorious heritage, which includes all the gifted 
teachers of ages past. More especially at this sea- 
son of the year, we think of the Great ‘Teacher 
whose exemplification of love as the supreme 
law of life has inspired, guided, comforted, and 
lifted humanity for generations. 

One gains insight into the forces that shape 
character by searching his own growth to dis- 
cern what counted most. I shall never forget 
nor cease to be thankful for the influence of 
my first real teacher, Jennie Collins, in a one- 
room Nebraska country school. Mrs. Collins, 
with three children of her own, was a living 
spiritual force in that frontier community 
where formal religious life was little developed. 
She carefully taught us to love beauty, truth, 
and right. She opened each school day with 
something from the Bible, which she recited 
from memory until we knew by heart such 
selections as the Ten Commandments, the 
First and Twenty-Third Psalms, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Golden Rule, and the Beatitudes. 
These have remained thru the years as much 


a part of my mental equipment as the ABCs. 

As I call the roll of my teachers in school and 
college, it is the ones who gave a spiritual em- 
phasis to their lives and work who stand out 
in memory. Among them were J. W. Searson, 
who made the beauty of literature an instru- 
ment for teaching ethics and human relations; 
Herbert Brownell, who impressed us with the 
unity of science and religion in a world of 
physical and spiritual law and order; F. M. 
Gregg, who taught us that to grow in body, 
mind, or spirit, one must form systematic 
habits of exercise; Edna Bullock, who intro- 
duced me to Josiah Royce’s Philosophy of 
Loyalty. ‘The moral and intellectual climate 
of the community depends more on teachers 
than on any other single group. 

The true teacher will seek to see to it that 
each of his students makes a beginning toward 
the development of a sound philosophy of life. 
The awakening of selfhood, the inculcation 
of ideals, the development of right ambitions 
and aspirations, which sometimes means the 
uprooting of wrong ones—these are the con- 
cern of the true teacher, who soon learns that 
his influence and strength grow with use and 
that his life is worth just the difference it makes 
in other lives. 

We are so surrounded by the fruits of a long 
tradition that we tend to take our spiritual 
heritage for granted. But it cannot be taken 
for granted. It must be established afresh in 
the lives of each new generation. Bearing di- 
rectly on this subject, there has just come from 
the gifted pen of Elton Trueblood a little book 
which every teacher would do well to read— 
Your Other Vocation [Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 
$1.50]. We might well ponder his closing sen- 
tence: “If we try to do a little thing, we shall 
accomplish essentially nothing. Our only hope 
lies in making big plans, in undertaking to 
produce a radical change, in aiming high.” 


Sey Elmer Morgan, evrcor 
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PROVERBS IN A NUTSHELL 

+ Where there is no vision, the people perish. 29:18 

* Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach 
to any people 14:34. 

* Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are 
the issues of life. 4:23. 

¢ A merry heart doeth good like a medicine; but a broken 
spirit dricth the bones. 17:22 

* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that gettcth understanding. 3:13. 

* As rightcousness tendeth to life; so he that pursucth 
evil pursucth it to his own death. 11:19 

¢ Train up a child im the way he should go; and when 

he is old, he will not depart from it. 22:6 

He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life; but he that 

openeth wide his lips shall have destruction. 13:3 

* For wisdom ts better than rubies; and all the things that 
may be desired are not to be compared to it. 8:11. 

* He that 1s slow to anger 1s better than the mighty; and 


he that ruleth his Spirit than he that taketh a city. 
16:32 


. 
ye 


Situations of Strength 


Tue need to learn is the primary need of mankind. 
Without sound education people can neither get nor 
keep the things that make civilization. ‘To help people 
anywhere toward sounder health, finer homes, worth- 
ier churches, better government, more productive agri- 
culture, or more efficient industry, it is necessary to 
free the mind, to inculcate ideals, and to develop 
skills. “Lhe free public school is basic. If “situations 
of strength” are important in a military sense, they 
are doubly so in an educational sense, for the struggle 
which goes on is basically a struggle of ideas which 
will continue not merely for months or years but for 
decades and generations. The future of humanity de- 
pends on the ability of leaders to capitalize upon the 
aspirations rather than the fears of the people. 


Must We Always Keep Score? 

Tue following editorial, which appeared some time 
ago in The Reporter Dispatch [White Plains, N. Y.], 
should be read carefully by all teachers: 

“It isn’t whether you win or 
But how you play the game! 


lose, 


“That’s what we tell our children. In school, in 
church, in the theater, and at home we tell them. Per- 
sonal satisfaction is reward enough, we say. Learn to 
live for the joy of living, not for the collection of 
prizes. We say it, we sing it, we preach it. And then. . . 

“At ————-——— Elementary School, just before the 
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Easter holidays, fitth- and sixth-g 
dance program, with parents an 


a square- 
of other 
‘The young colorful 
Western flair and fi t was as 
charming and delightful a_ peri 
likely to see in a school anywhere 
alk the exuberance of healthy c 
viously, they were having a wondei 
ence had fun, too. It was young A 
tradition. 

“But, at the end, a committee ol 
the winners. One group of fifth-g 
sixth-graders were pronounced ‘best.’ 


audience. 
costumes of 


grades as 


$s vou'’re 
‘ed with 
ind, ob- 
he audi- 
the best 


ounced 

one of 
ihe other 
dancers went away forgetting the fun they'd had, 
remembering only, ‘We lost.’ 

‘And what was really lost was the spirit, the spon- 
taneity, the wholesome pleasure of the whole atfter- 
noon—the basic value of a program to which the music, 
art, English, and physical-education departments had 
all contributed. All had worked hard, shared, co- 
Q@perated . . . and a few had been selected ‘winners.’ 

“In that same week at the County Center the third 
annual area cheerleading contest was held, in the 
name of recreation and physical education. Groups 

from 22 schools of the county participated. By the 

traditional standards of cheerleading, some of these 
groups went far afield and presented what looked 
very much like a musical-comedy routine. Each unit 
performed twice, then waited for the decision of the 
judges. Tension built up to the point of hysteria, and 
as winners were announced some voungsters squealed 
and clapped and grabbed each other in triumph 
while others slumped in their seats and wept. 

“In defense of this kind of thing, it is said, “They've 
fot to learn to take it.’ But is that what they’re learn- 
ing? Isn't it being made painfully clear to them that 
the important thing is not how they play the game, 
but whether they win or lose? If that were not so, 
there’d be no need to select winners. Each unit would 
wive a demonstration while the others observed. All 
groups might benefit by comparing and sharing ideas 
and going home refreshed and with a sense of achieve- 
ment. 

“There’s hardly an activity in school in which a 
child participates that he isn’t working toward some 
.prize or reward, trying to beat the others, prove him- 
self better than the rest. It’s true that when he finally 
leaves school and enters the business or professional 
world he'll find himself working in a competitive at- 
mosphere—but, he'll be far better able to compete 
successfully if, somewhere along the way, he has de- 
veloped the habit of doing some things just for the 
sheer fun of it, regardless of the score. 

“An authority in child psychology, speaking to 
several PTA groups in the city this year, discussed 
pressures and tensions operating in modern society 
on adults and on children, too. It seems ironic that 
our school system, instead of working to counteract 
- those pressures and tensions, in many instances actu- 
ally helps to create them. 

“Have we become a nation so uninspired, so lacking 
in interest and enthusiasm that we must always work 
or play for a prize? Can’t we ever just relax and play 
the game without even bothering to keep score?” 
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—inaugural address 


of Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr at the 
NEA’s Educational 
Conference in Washington, 
D. C., October 12-13 


ERIOUS problems confront out 

schools. Solution of these prob- 
lems is necessary to the security and 
well being of this nation and the 
world. But neither the teaching pro- 
fession alone nor the public alone 
can solve these problems. We must 
help each other. 

I have selected five major problems 
that cause concern among members 
of the teaching profession. Let me 
state these problems and_ outline 
some of the alternatives for dealing 
with them. 


What Kind of Teachers for 
Our Children? 


Early in our national history, ob- 
jectives of schooling were fairly clear. 
Good behavior was sought thru 


Frank Pace, Jr., secretary of the Army, 
addresses final conference session. 


Dr. Carr, US Commissioner of Education 
Earl J. McGrath {who addressed the 
conference at its first session], and NEA 
President Sarah Caldwell listen to 
speaker. 


William F. Russell, president of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Henry 
H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; and Dr. Carr de- 
liver their major addresses. 


More than 30 correspondents, represent- 
ing newspapers, magazines, press associ- 
ations, newsreels, and television, attend 
Dr. Carr’s press conference. 











Frank Pace, Jr., secretary of the Army: In the 
rearmament race each step we take in closing the 
gap is of major importance. But let us not, in seek- 
ing this much-to-be-desired goal, let our leadership 
lag in education. For arms are used by men, tactics 
developed by men, and the weapons of the future 
the product of the brain and technical education of 
men. And what value are arms unless our capacity 
to use them, or more important, our genius to avoid 
the necessity of their use, grows and improves? 


Earl James McGrath, US commissioner of edu- 
cation: The future influence of the teaching profes- 
sion will be directly proportionate to its ability to 
continue to increase its own competence and its own 
unity. We must have ever more teachers who know 
the nature of American life and who know how to 
prepare children to live understandingly and 
thoughtfully. We need a strong professional esprit 
de corps growing out of the confidence that we are 
serving the nation well in this day when our free 
way of life is under attack. 


Henry H. Hill, president, George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee: He that: 


would save his life must lose it. What better way 
than to lose ourselves in the profession whose ideals 
call for teaching intangible values along with read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic? The scant six billion 
which the US spends for education will surely count 
as heavily as the 60 billion we spend for war ma- 
chines. Our students will man these machines well 
only to the degree they have the intangible values 
of character, fortitude, and honor. 


William F. Russell, president, Teachers College, 
Columbia University: 1 am confident that we shall 
continue to support the United Nations and 
Unesco, and our programs of invitations to foreign 
teachers, foreign aid, and improvement of teaching 
materials and methods... . The US will be stronger 
and safer if our people know and are known by the 
rest of the world. . . . We'll be stronger and safer 


if we work thru the UN than we ever could be 
alone. 


rigorous discipli ige pun- 
ishment. Arithi 


ding, and 


writing were tai in com- 
munication an business 
transactions. S ducation 
was intended o few who 
would enter pi 

Today, unive 1g for all 
persons of ele id secon- 
dary-school ages approved 
goal. Means of living are 
more varied. \ uccess re- 
quires longer, : mtinuous, 
training. Socia ymic rela- 
tions are mo} Effective 
citizenship in went de- 
mands on the wisu< lovalty of 


each individual. 

Surely all but the most incorrigible 
reactionaries will admit that such 
challenges require new concepts of 
what makes a good teacher. But 
agreement in principle leaves many 
practical questions unanswered. For 
example: 

Do Americans want teachers who 
can instruct only in the basic tools— 
the 3 Rs? Or do we want teachers 
who also are competent in other sub- 
jects related to modern life? 

Is it sufficient that teachers be mas- 
ters of facts and skills? Or do we 
want teachers who also understand 
how children grow, how they learn, 
and what methods of teaching are 
most effective? 

Do we want autocrats at the teach- 
er’s desk? Or do we want teachers 
who encourage selfexpression and 
teamwork? 

Do we want teachers who confine 
their interests to the classroom? Or 
do we want teachers who understand 
community problems? 

Do we want teachers who indoctri- 
nate in prevailing dogmas and opin- 
ions? Or do we want teachers who 
have the freedom, courage, knowl- 
edge, and impartiality to deal with 
controversial issues? 

I think we might require for every 
American teacher such basic quali- 
fications as these: thoro general edu- 
cation, special education in teaching 
technics, lifelong willingness to learn 
as well as to teach, sharp awareness 
of individual differences, uncom- 
promising insistence that each stu- 
dent do his best, courage to face the 
realities of an age of atomic weapons 


At left ave excerpts from the addresses 
of the four principal guest speakers at 
the Educational Conference. 
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and international tension, unswerv- 
ing sense of duty to his profession, 
and loyalty to his country and to the 
moral and spiritual values which it 
exemplifies. 

We can prepare such a list of qual- 
ities and polish the rhetoric until it 
sparkles. But this will not affect 
schools by one iota until such teach- 
ers are actually in classrooms. That 
leads us to the 


second of our five 


problems. 


How Can We Secure Enough 
Teachers? 

The task of securing enough quali- 
fied teachers is directly affected by: 
[a] economic rewards of teaching; [b] 
competing demands for manpower, 
both civilian and military; [c] pub- 
lic attitudes toward teaching com- 
pared with other occupations; and 
[d] working conditions, including 
such matters as stability of employ- 
ment and opportunities for personal 
growth. 

Altho every public-school teacher 
must hold a certificate, wide diver- 
sity of requirements exists among the 
states. For highschool teaching 43 
states prescribe four years or more 
of college preparation. For elemen- 
tary-school teaching only 18 states 
prescribe four years of college pre- 
paration; 21 others prescribe two or 
three vears. 

In the early ‘40s all states relaxed 
their requirements and issued emer- 
gency certificates. Altho these sub- 
standard certificates were usually 
valid for only one vear, renewals 
have been frequent. Most states con- 
tinue to issue substandard certificates, 
now chiefly at the elementary-school 
level. 

Public schools ernploy roughly 900,- 
000 teachers. Each year nearly one- 
tenth of this total leaves the profes- 
sion. This loss far exceeds the annual 
loss of personnel in other profes- 
sions, where such a loss would be 
regarded as disastrous. 

Let me give you a single example 
to show what schools are facing. A 
group of life-insurance companies 
has recently published an attractive 
folder entitled Wanted: Good Teach- 


ers To Investigate Better Jobs. 
“Many teachers,” we read, “find 


themselves moving in a few years to 
an income level two, three, or even 
four times as high as the maximum 


set up under the teachers salary 
schedule.” 
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At the moment, the teacher-supply 
problem is most critical in elemen- 
tary schools. Of 600,000 elementary- 
school teachers in service, only about 
50°% have bachelors degrees. An ad- 
ditional third have completed as 
many as two years of college. The re- 
mainder, about 100,000 teachers, lack 
even half the acceptable minimum 
preparation. In some states these pro- 
fessionally unqualified persons pre- 
dominate. 

Still another relevant 
into view 


fact comes 
when we examine the 
growth of school enrolments. Since 
1946 the elementary-school popula- 
tion has increased more than 5,000- 
000. This rate of increase will con- 
tinue. When the 1951 babies enter 
first grade in 1957, they will set an 
all-time record for an entering class 
-nearly 4,000,000. 

Highschool enrolment has just be- 
gun to increase. The rising tide of 
new students will begin to flood high- 
schools in about three years. By 1960 
highschool enrolment will be 50% 
greater than during 1930-1945. 

These statistics emphasize the im- 
portance of answering correctly such 
questions as these: 

Should 
power 


Americans let the man- 
needs of schools drift? Or 
should we deliberately seek to guide 
more of our best young people to- 
ward the teaching profession? 

Should we forget professional 
standards and employ anyone willing 
“to keep school’? Or should profes- 
sional standards be raised and en- 
forced? 

Should we continue to underfi- 
nance teachers colleges? Or should 
we make schools for preparing teach- 
ers as attractive as other institutions 
of higher education? 

Shall we allow teacher salaries to 
decline in relation to purchasing 
power and other occupational 
groups? Or shall we recognize that 
manpower supply and occupational 
choices are directly affected by sala- 
ries, and that to attract and to hold 
enough qualified teachers, salary 
schedules must be promptly and sub- 
stantially raised? 


Responsibility of Teacher in 
School and Community 
The broadened responsibility of 
the teacher has met with some public 
skepticism and even opposition. Is 
the school supplanting the family, 
church, and social and civic agencies? 





Are teachers trying to do too much 
for children and the community? If 
so, what activities do the American 
people want teachers to discontinue? 

Teachers want answers to these 
questions. They have not, as a rule, 
sought added responsibilities. But 
if needed child care and community 
service are not provided in school, 
teachers have a right to ask who will 
take on the job. 

Teachers have always been ex- 
pected to take part in certain com- 
munity activities. In most localities 
there is probably agreement that 
teachers should perform duties of 
citizenship by participating in pub- 
lic affairs. Likewise, it would be 
generally agreed that if the growing 
needs of schools are to be met, teach- 
ers must help their community un- 
derstand these needs and meet them. 

Beyond these generalizations, 
many problems arise. 

Should the teacher engage in po- 
litical discussion? Remember that in 
some communities he _ risks 
ment or reprisal if he does. 

Should a teacher openly urge adop- 
tion of a needed school-bond issue? 
Should he support schoolboard can- 
didates known to favor such issues? 
Should a_ teacher support school 
legislation which is a subject of com- 
munity controversy? 


resent- 


Should a teacher oppose political 
forces that undermine local health 
and welfare services for children? 

There is no general agreement, 
either in the profession or among 
laymen, as to where the teacher's 
responsibility begins and ends. In- 
solar as guiding principles can be 
developed, the citizenry in each com- 
munity will determine what role the 
teacher will play. 

Another facet of the teacher's role 
in the community must be consid- 
ered. A child who completes elemen- 
tary and secondary school will have 
spent only about one-fifth of his wak- 
ing hours in school. He spends about 
four times as many hours learning 
from his parents, his church, and his 
neighborhood. 

To be sure, the school is the chiel 
institution organized expressly for 
educational purposes. Nevertheless, 
the school cannot succeed brilliantly 
in teaching civic duties to a child 
whose parents do not take time to 
vote intelligently. The school finds 
it difficult to teach appreciation of 


good literature to a child whose 
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filled 


cannot as a 


with 
rule 
develop selfcontrol and courtesy in 


bookshelves are 


The school 


a child whose home life is one long 
series of unrestrained quarrels. 
The school has a hard time teach- 
ing prudence to a child whose par- 
ents fritter away their income. The 
the 
worth of individual personality to a 
child trom a home where adults dis- 


school works uphill to teach 


play religious and racial prejudices. 

Public 
part in the complex drama of educa- 
tion. Any attempt to assume such a 


schools cannot act every 


Stagecring responsibility would cer- 


tainly end in frustration. Teachers 
in the schools need partners in the 


community, 


How Can We Safeguard Teacher 
Freedom? 

‘Teachers of America are the target 
of many pressures—from the inciden- 
tal to the highly organized, from the 
obvious to the subtle, from the well- 
intentioned to the malignant. 

The Declaration of Independence 
speaks of “all men”; 
ception for members of the teaching 


it makes no ex- 


profession. Besides, freedom of the 
teacher is of peculiar importance and 
value to our society. ‘Teachers teach 
what they are, as well as what they 
know. 

Let us consider three aspects of 
the teacher’s freedom: 

The teacher in the classroom: 
There appear to be four possible 
ways to deal with the teacher's free- 


Choir of the Washington-Lee Highschool 
[Arlington, Virginia] sings for opening 
session of conference. 

Rex Turner, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation president, speaks at one of five 
group-discussion sessions which consid- 
ered the questions posed in the inaugu- 
ral address. 


{ seven-member panel discussed coopera- 
tion between teachers and public. Here 
are three of the panel members: Frank 
Blair of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president 
of National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; and Bert Levit of San Fran- 
cisco Board of Education. 


A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA Board 
of Trustees, presents the new executive 
secretary. Sarah Caldwell, NEA presi- 
dent, looks on. 


Dr. Flora introduces Mrs. Carr to the 


audience. 


Here are some of the several hundred 
wellwishers who passed thru the recep- 
tion line to personally congratulate Dr. 
Carr. 

A cappella choir from Dunbar High- 
schoot (Washington , D. C.] sings for 
Monday morning session. 


dom, or lack > classroom. 
Solution A ll 
to adopt and 


teachers 
me one so- 
eram. Hit- 
this kind. 
ing today. 


clo-economic-} 
ler developed ; 
Russia is doing 
Solution B— 
promote his ow 


eacher to 
opinions 


among his pupi se would 


offer freedom ‘her but 
block the freed yupils. 
Solution C—K sues en- 


tirely out of the Ciassioom. et chil- 
dren grow up without guided experi- 
ence in considering and_ resolving 
take 
some of the critics of schools, that is 
what Would 


such education be suitable prepara- 


issues. If we are to seriously 


precisely they want. 
tion for responsible adult citizen- 
ship? 

D—Ask each teacher to 
develop in his pupils the habits of 
mind of this he 


must maintain a steadfast loyalty to 


Solution 


free men. To do 
the values and processes of democ- 
racy. He will teach his pupils to look 
at all sides of problems, to examine 
the assumptions from which discus- 
sion proceeds, to acquire exact 
knowledge, to recognize propaganda, 
and to develop an even temper in 
the presence of differences of opin- 
ion. 

Most citizens, I will 
quickly say that they favor the last of 
these four solutions. But when teach- 


ers are made the target of base and 


suppose, 


baseless charges of disloyalty, will the 
evood citizen stand by or stand aside? 

The teacher as a citizen: here 
seem to be three wavs to deal with 
the rights of the teacher as a tree 
citizen. 

Solution A 
bidden to take an active part in Civic 
affairs. This policy would deprive 
the teacher of privileges accorded to 
all other citizens. Can he teach good 
citizenship if he is not permitted to 
be a good citizen? 


‘Teachers can be for- 


Solution B—TVeachers may be per- 
mitted to take part only in “safe’ 
civic activities. For example, the 
teacher can work his head off to col- 
lect money for the community chest 
but should not serve on a slum-clear- 
ance committee. He can lead chil- 
dren in a cleanup week but should 
not lead a movement to increase 
taxes for a drainage district. 

Solution C—Citizens may insist 
that teachers participate freely and 
openly in any civic affairs which in- 
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terest them. They will not be intimi- 
dated. ‘They will behave themselves 
like any other American citizen and 
taxpayer. In the classroom, however, 
they will help students to find facts, 
weigh issues, make up their own 
minds, 

If an individual citizen believes 
Solution C is the right one, what is 
that citizen’s duty toward a teacher 
who is unfairly treated for exercising 
his rights as a citizen? 

The teacher as part of an organ- 
ized profession: ‘Veachers, like other 
professional, social, and economic 
groups, have found it useful to or- 
ganize. This raises several questions: 

Shall teachers as a_ professional 
group ally themselves with a particu- 
lar group in American society? Some 
teachers say “yes,” and afhliate with 
large labor organizations. 

Or, is it better for teachers to or- 
ganize themselves independently of 
other segments of American society? 
Will such independence help the or- 
ganization to serve all children of 
all people? 

Do people want teachers as a 
group to be free of alliance with any 
one political party, any single reli- 
gious sect, and any particular eco- 
nomic interest? 


Teacher's Place in the Conflict 

of Ideas and Ideals 

The central idea in the American 
experiment is that individual man 
has power to shape his own destiny 
on earth. The central ideal in the 
American constellation of values is 
the supreme importance of the in- 
dividual personality. 

We speak of this idea and this 
ideal as “American.” They are in- 
deed the essence of Americanism. 
But we share them with all free peo- 
ple. They are a common possession 
of all who inherit the ethics of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, 

The idea of human progress thru 
freedom and the ideal of the primacy 
of humane values have, in our gener- 
ation, been subjected to potent at- 
tacks. They still are. The conflict 
pervades human society, It appears 
most clearly, and dramatically, in 
the worldwide conflict between com- 
munism and democracy. 

There can be no question of where 
American teachers stand in_ this 
struggle. Their position was made 
explicit when the NEA declared that 
members of the Communist Party 
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are not eligible for membership and 
are unfit for employment in Ameri- 
can schools. 

But that is only one aspect of the 
matter. Within our own nation the 
democratic ideal is at war with anti- 
democratic forces on many fronts, 
Individual man faces a_ constant 
struggle to maintain his identity, up- 
hold his personal dignity, and pre- 
serve his freedom of action. Totali- 
tarianism exists in the collectivity of 
men; the supreme values of democ- 
racy reside in the individual. 

This critical conflict that colors to- 
day and casts its shadow on tomor- 
row is being waged close about us— 
indeed, even within us. For the strug- 
ele between reason and unreason, 
between hope and despair, between 
idealism and materialism, is a con- 
flict of man against himself as well 
as a conflict between persons, groups, 
or nations. 

The place of the teacher in to- 
day’s conflict of ideas and ideals is 
to defend freedom with vigor and 
wisdom. Defense of freedom and 
humane values is in part a problem 
of armaments and military strategy, 
of diplomatic foresight and forensics, 
of economic production, But beyond 
these, it remains a problem in edu- 
cation. 

This brings us to several questions 
—questions for which teachers have 
some answers, but for which they 
need the answers of the public. 

[1] What part should the teacher 
play in defining social goals for edu- 
cation? In general, society sets the 
purposes for its schools. But how is 
the will of society determined? When 
teachers agree on goals that conflict 
with prevailing sentiments of the 
community, how should the curricu- 
lum be determined? 

Suppose citizens of a community 
feel it is unpatriotic to teach about 
the United Nations. Suppose, too, 
that teachers in that community do 
not agree. Should they teach that the 
United Nations does not exist? 

[2] If a teacher holds ideas or 
ideals that conflict with prevailing 
ideas or ideals of his community, 
what limitations should he observe 
in expressing his opinions—in the 
classroom, in conversation with pu- 
pils, in teachers meetings, in civic 
meetings outside of school hours, in 
conversation with adult friends? 

Would the answers be different for 
different subjects on which a teacher 


might hold unpopular opinions—for 
example, on international relations, 
economic issues, religion, race rela- 
tions, politics? 


We Bid for Partners 

Now, no good purpose is served by 
minimizing the problems of schools. 
But it is equally unwise to paint the 
entire educational picture in black. 
I have been counting our troubles. 
Let me also count our blessings. 

This country has good schools. 
Educational opportunity exists, with 
few exceptions, for everyone. In spite 
of intimidation, our schools retain 
their intellectual freedom and hon- 
esty. The spirit of schools is pro- 
foundly ethical and moral. Schools 
contribute powerfully to national 
strength, to international goodwill, 
to informed citizenship, to health, to 
happiness. Our schools remain un 
der essentially local control, with 
programs as varied as the needs and 
standards of our people. 

Much has already been done to 
help citizens build good 
schools. And there is comfort in the 
remark attributed to President Cool- 
idge: “We cannot do everything at 
once, but we can do something at 
once.” 


200d 


Perhaps we can summarize 
what teachers want to say to the pub- 
lic todav in an advertisement that 
might well appear in every US news- 
paper: 


HELP WANTED: Large national en- 
terprise needs partners prepared to 
invest their time and thought. This 
enterprise operates in every section 
of the nation, has one million em- 
ployes, serves 30 million clients, with 
more clients coming. Product is es- 
sential to national security. 

Plans are ready now for needed ex- 
pansion of plant and modernization 
of program. Generous compensation 
and guaranteed dividends, payable 
on demand in the currency of United 
States freedom and progress. Partners 
share fully in control of enterprise. 
No silent partners wanted. 

For details apply at your nearest 
schoolboard othce, PTA, or citizens 
committee. Act now. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


As NEA executive secretary, I 
hereby proclaim that appeal. ‘Teach- 
ers of this land want such help, not 
for themselves alone, but for the 
youth of our country; not for today 
alone, but for the future which these 
young people will inherit. + 
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the children because 
they are the best part about 
teaching. From that first day 
of school—when they enter the class- 
room in orderly file with new ribbons 
or bright ties, their hair brushed, 
their faces shining with soap and 
goodwill—they’re bad, 
chievous, noisy, lovable, and 
esting. After that first day, of course, 


if the teacher’s back is turned, they 


"mM FOR 





good, ms- 


inter- 


enter by jet-propulsion. 
One autumn day, Linda comes to 
my desk, her blue eyes drowned in 


tears. “My puppy was killed last 
night,” she sobs. “He was so little and 
cute, and I didn’t get to pet him 


before we went to my_ grand- 
mother’s.” 

The room grows quiet, because 
this is a tragedy the children under- 
stand. For consolation, Mary invites 
Linda to her desk for spelling-study; 
Bobby offers a cooky from his lunch- 
box. All day they 


Linda, and by 


are gentle with 
afternoon her eves 
have regained some of their sparkle. 

We drill. We have 


talked at length about conduct dur- 


have a fire 
ing fire drills. The class goes out in 
perfect formation, and ] 
late myself on 


congratu- 
my influence 
these children. I linger a moment be- 
fore the building. A 
figure disappears 
around the corner. I hurry and catch 
Joe on all fours at the end of the line. 

“What does this mean?” I inquire 


over 


re-entering 


queer, loping 


sternly. 

“Frank bet me I couldn’t do it.” 
[ frown. “I won’t do it again. Scout 
honor!” He gives me his most en- 
gaging grin, and I just have to grin 
back. 

It is time for the flag salute. The 
childish voices chant, “I pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States 
of America. Memory brings 
back J. L. and Jon and Billy—they 
died for the flag on foreign battle- 
fields. ‘The unfin- 
ished young lives is the more poign- 
ant because I 
little children. 

One of the nicest things about the 
children is their lack of resentment 
or prejudice. They get angry, but 
they forget it in the course of a night. 
We older people would do well to 
regain this knack of forgetting. 

Bobby and Joe have a terrific 


sadness of those 


remember them as 


Miss Dowling is a teacher at the Nor- 
wood Elementary School, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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fight. They are bloody and grimy and 


disheveled. The next day Jobby 
breaks his arm. Joe writes his home- 
work for him every day until his arm 
is well. 

Ihe children have, too, a sense of 
courtesy that goes deeper than mere 
politeness. Max asks me a question. 
frankly that I do not know. 
“Come to my desk,” I sav, ‘‘and we 
will look in one of the books here.” 

Max pats me comfortingly. “My 
mother didn’t have much of a chance 
at an education either,” he whispers 
in my 


I say 


ear. 

I spill ink upon my dress; I apol- 
ogize for my very untidy appearance. 
‘Tommy, the son of an immaculate 
father, rises gallantly to the crisis. 

“That's perfectly all 
me. “You have 
mv Daddy when he crawled in bed 
last night. He was as black as coal.” 

‘The know little 
moron joke in existence. The wit 
sparkles and _ scintillates. Occasion- 
ally, understands 
the joke except the teacher. Really, 
parents should be more careful! 


right,” he 


assures should 


seen 


children every 


however, no one 


It is November, and we are Pil- 
grim conscious. We have written a 
play called “Long, Long Ago.” 
Linda is Priscilla Mullins; Billv is 
Captain Miles Standish; Sarah, who 
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is plumpish, is chosen for Mistress 
srewster. She suspects the reason for 
this choice and says defiantly, “All 
right, I will be Mistress Brewster, but 
I will not be over 30 years old.” 

Ihe great day The cur- 
tains open. The Pilgrims are on the 
deck of the Mavflower. Mistress 
Brewster does not look a day over 30. 


arrives. 


Comes the crucial moment when the 
Pilgrim ladies must be carried up an 
imaginary beach to set foot on Amer- 
ican soil. Everything goes well for 
the first transits, but when John Al- 
den and Elder Brewster lift Mistress 
Brewster, they under the 
load. She falls into the Atlantic with 
a dull, heavy thud. 

Mistress 


stagger 


and ad- 
from the 
stage. “Frank pinched me.” The au- 
dience howls with delight. They like 
the play much better this way than 


Brewster arises 


dresses me indignantly 


the original. But the play must not 
fold up, so I hastily pull the curtains 
while Mistress Brewster places her- 
sclf on the shore. Then the curtains 
open again, and the play goes on. 

On the afternoon before Thanks- 
viving holidays, the children leave 
me with gay farewells. 

‘“T hope you have a happy Thanks- 
giving,” says ‘Tommy. 


“Have a good time,” carols Marvy. 


























\t the end of the line comes shy 
little Kathy. Everything has been 
said; there is nothing left for her. 
“Well,” she says, giving me a bleak 
look, “I hope you have a weekend.” 

And then one day I announce 
brightly, “Children, Christmas is just 
around the corner,” and they answer 
just as brightly, “Let’s go around the 
corner.” 

Christmas! I never understand how 
the roof stays upon a schoolbuilding 
those days before the holidays finally 
arrive. There is enough force to blow 
the building apart. Such joy, such 
happiness you do not see unless you 
are with children. They hang the 
holly wreaths and put Santa at the 
door to greet visitors. 

All their buoyant spirit and lov- 
able qualities shine forth. They sing 
carols and the manger 
scene with tender eyes. They come 
laden with gifts for the less fortunate. 

“Oh,” they cry, “it is such fun!” 

I read The Littlest Angel to them 
—‘“the lowly gilt of the Littlest Angel 
was what all men would call for- 
ever “The Shining Star of Bethle- 
hem’! I look at them, still “trailing 
clouds of glory,” their faces alight, 
their eyes filled with stars. 


assemble 


February comes. I tell the story 
of Lincoln’s life, and when I reach 


the tragic end with Mr. Lincoln's 
assassination, things are tense. 

The children want to know where 
the bullet hit the President. I tell 
them it was a head wound, I think. 

“Yes,” Ralph nods wisely, “that’s 
right; 
was there when Lincoln was hit.” 

“But, Ralph,” I demur, “that has 
been Your daddy 


I know, because my daddy 


some time ago. 


r 
wasn’t born in 1865.” 

“Oh, I know,” says Ralph 
airily, “he’s pretty old.” 


don’t 


Mrs. Young and Eleanor call on 
me before school. Eleanor’s spelling 
grades are poor, and Mrs. Young 
fastens an accusing eye upon me. “I 
don’t erading,” 


“Eleanor 


understand 
Mrs. Young. 
missed one letter in a word, and vou 


your 
SaVvs only 
gave her nothing for the letters she 
got right.” 

One child eats garlic. He and I 
have a conterence. “The children,” 
I tell 


garlic. Could you not, my dear, on 


him, “object to the odor of 
schooldays do without it and indulge 
on Saturdays and Sundavs?” 

His lower lip begins to protrude. 
“That,” he objects, “would leave me 


only two days to eat garlic and five 


days to do without.” I am amazed at 


his arithmetical acumen. He is not 


usually so exact. 


May 
that 
vaged. The children are distressed 
that my has 
tioned. 


It is and 


about 


rumors are going 


several teachers are en- 


name not been men 

“Why don’t you get married?” they 
inquire with solicitude. 

“No one has asked me lately,” | 
answer truthfully. 

John, aged nine, rises, places his 
arm across his waist with courtly 
eesture, and bows low. 

“Marry me,” he says, “it would be 
an honor.” 

Then he 
room, grows up, and marries some 
body else. So I am jilted again. 


walks right out of the 


It is the last day of school. There 
is always a sadness in our partings, 
but the farewells are sweet. 

“We wish vou were our mother so 
we wouldn't have to leave you,” they 
say. 

Savs Becky, “I wish you were my 
grandmother.” I wince — grand- 
mother, indeed! Well, I muse philo- 
sophically, after all, everybody’s get- 
ting older. 

Yes, I’m for the children. They’re 
the best part about teaching. + 


One of the joys of Christmastime is 
the chance to read—or dramatize—The 
Littlest Angel by Charles Tazewell. 
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j1LL you please sponsor the Ad 
Club this 1 Miss Peri- 
winkle?” asks the principal. 
And what does Miss Periwinkle do? 
Does she beam happily or does she 
run and hide in the hall mop closet? 


What she does depends largely on 
whethe 


vear, 


she thinks extracurriculum 
activities are worth the effort. Does 
she understand the values for the 
and for the that 
from club work? What are 


values anvwav? 


students advise 
can Come 


those 


Security 


Perhaps the most important value 
for the student is the fecling of secu- 


ritv he from 


vets belonging to a 
group. Lhe following typical episode 
shows the importance to young pco- 
ple of acceptance by their peers: 

In a Southern 


California high- 


school a summoned a 


counselor 


voung lady for a 


conference about 
some low grades. The girl was most 


depressed and, shedding many tears, 


told this story to her sympathetic 
listener: 

“IT hate this place! I don’t know 
anvbody, and I haven’t any friends. 
You can see from my other high- 
school record that I made good 


grades and that I held some impor- 
tant offices. I had all kinds of friends 
there, and I loved it. I’m not having 
any fun here. I don’t feel that I be- 
long, and I just don’t care about 
anything!” 

“How would you like to be on a 
Girls’ League committee so you 
could get acquainted with some of 
the other girls?” asked the counselor. 

“I'd love it, but I don’t think Ill 
ever get asked.” 

\t the counselor’s suggestion the 
two walked down to the office of the 
dean of girls. There the girl ex- 
plained that she was eager to get ac- 
quainted with other students and 
would be glad to help out on any 
student projects. As a result, the 
dean introduced her to two student 
leaders who were working nearby; 
soon the girl was a valuable commit- 
tce member of the Girls’ League. 

\bout a month later, of her own 
accord, she went in to see the coun- 
sclor and said: “I know that people 
usually come in here when they have 
a problem, but I just came in to tell 
you that I’m one of the happiest 





Miss Bailard is supervisor of counseling 
and psychological services, Long Beach 
Public Schools, Long Beach, California. 
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gals in this school. And just take a 
look at these grades now!” 

“You really are doing all right for 
yourself, aren’t you?” replied the 
counselor. ““Tell me 
been up to.” 


what you've 

“Well, you know I got put on that 
committee for the Christmas dance. 
I got to know some kids pretty well 
then. They liked some of my ideas, 
so for the all-school party they made 
me chairman of the program com- 
mittee. And, well, I guess I’m in 
now. Anyhow, I know a lot of kids, 
and I’m having a wonderful time.” 

“Looks as tho 


your wonderful 
time isn’t interfering with vour 
grades any.” 
“Interfering? I really feel like 


working now. I'm my old self.” 


Social Growth 


Closely related to the security value 
is that of social growth. Evervone 


should learn to 


work with and to 
get along with other people. And 
what better situation is there for 
working with others than an extra- 
curriculum group situation? 

If the morale of a club is good 
(and it’s partly the job of the spon- 
sor to help make it so), there are 
unlimited opportunities for social 
growth. Members working happily 
together—sharing responsibilities in 
a give-and-take situation—grow in 
cooperation and understanding. 

\ shy girl in Portland, Oregon, 
once said, “After listening for a lew 
meetings to the chatter of the more 
socially-at-ease members of our club, 
| picked up a bit of sophistication. 
| now have more poise and can talk 
to the other kids better when | work 
on committees with them.” 

Young people also learn thru so- 
cial experience and thru the subtle 
euidance of the activity sponsor the 


Highschool Extracurriculum Activities Are 


Worth the © 
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niceties of giving and attending suc- 
cessful parties. A social affair gives 
these youngsters the chance to learn 
the things they may not have had 
opportunity to learn elsewhere. 


Emotional Growth 


Emotional growth is another value 
of club activities. Where is an indi- 
vidual more likely to learn the im- 
portance of selfcontrol and accept- 
able behavior than in working with 
a group of his fellow students? 

Students who are poor sports 
learn that they cannot gain or main- 
tain the respect of their group with 
emotionally immature behavior. Be- 
cause the longing of young people 
to be accepted by their peers is 
strong, educators often work thru 
the student activity program to help 
students to grow more mature emo- 
tionally. 


Understanding of Democracy 
Extracurriculum organizations 
provide young people with an excel- 


_ Effort 


says 
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lent laboratory for democratic ex- 
periences. Each student has the op- 
portunity to contribute something 
to the group. Each student has a 
certain responsibility for the activi- 
ties of that group. It is thru these 
group experiences that he learns to 
live democracy. 


Leadership 


If a club is an excellent laboratory 
for practicing democracy, then it 
follows that a club is a fine place to 
develop good leaders. 

One teacher we know in a Mid- 
west town is a student-council spon- 
sor. As each new president comes 
along, she has a series of conferences 
with him to help him do a better job 
as leader. 

First of all, she lets him know that 
she’s all for him, that he’s a great 
guy, and that she’s delighted she 
will be working with him for the 
coming year. 

Second, she reminds him that he is 


a leader of the whole group—not 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


just his devoted followers. So his de- 
cisions must be based on the will of 
the group. In helping him in his 
planning, she uses the questioning 
method so he will think problems 
thru rather than depend on her for 
the answers. 

Third, she helps him with his di- 
plomacy. She points out the impor- 
tance of requesting rather than 
demanding that club members per- 
form certain tasks. She asks him to 
remember his own 
leaders got him to work. 


how favorite 

Fourth, she helps him to put his 
intelligence to work by teaching him 
the importance of careful planning 
and the wisdom of delegating re- 
sponsibility. 

Finally, she helps him to gain 
some semblance of poise. She does 
this by such means as encouraging 
him in his various efforts, getting 
him to plan his meetings carefully, 


teaching him the fundamentals of 
parliamentary law, and helping him 
to accept criticism without going to 
pieces. 

This teacher has turned out some 
splendid leaders and is making a 
real contribution to her school. She 
is also realizing many personal satis- 
factions. 


Morale 


Do you place a high value on good 
morale in your school? Club activi- 
lies can improve any school’s morale. 

Consider two highschools which 
are only 150 miles apart. The enrol- 
ment is about the same. 

The principal of one of 
schools doesn’t believe in a 


the 
strong 
student-activity program. ‘There the 
only student organizations are the 
student council, the girls’ 
and two athletic clubs. The other 
school has these organizations plus 
12 academic-interest clubs, Y groups, 
and four other civic-interest groups. 

The morale difference in these 
two schools is apparent to the most 
casual observer. Why is there a dif- 
ference? Well, reason is that 
most clubs include in their activities 
some having to do with the general 
welfare of 


league, 


one 


their schools. Therefore, 
the more clubs, the greater are the 
contributions likely to be. The 
greater the contributions, the better 
the school morale. 


Sponsoring Pays 


Faculty members, as well as stu- 
dents, benefit from good school mo- 
rale. It is much more pleasant to 
work in a school where the morale is 
high. 

There are other benefits for facul- 
ty sponsors, too—whether there is 
financial compensation for sponsors 
in your school or not. There are the 
satisfactions that work- 
ing with enthusiastic young people, 
the reputation that 
give a 


come from 
young people 
sponsor thruout the 
school and, finally, the fun of shar- 
ing enjoyable experiences with stu- 
dents. 


good 


Surely, knowing the values inher- 
ent in group work should help all 
faculty members to be more enthu 
siastic about a student-acti\ 
ity program. They can see that extra 
curriculum activities are worth the 
effort. And our Miss Periwinkle may 
well reply, “Yes indeed, I accept 
a sponsorship with pleasure.” = 


—_— 


strong 
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“VERY fall a throng of 12-vear- 


. Olds comes scrambling up the 
front steps of Folwell Junior High- 
school in) Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
them—with 


books stacked under their arms in a 


Phe, come—imost of 


professional manner, with rulers here 
and there protruding from hip pock- 
cts, with great enthusiasm for the ad- 
venture of junior highschool. 

But some of them seem to come re- 
luctantly, or with foreboding, or 
with quick steps as tho they want to 
get to a desk out of the hustle and 
bustle of junior-highschool life. 

When I spot these youngsters, I’m 
particularly glad that Folwell Junior 
Highschool has developed a double- 
period program. For the double- 
period program enables us to make 
personal contacts and meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

lake the case of Joe, for example. 
Joe is certainly a normal enough 
seventh-grader. With that crew cut 
and with his predilection for polo 
shirts and bright-colored plaids, he’s 
no different from the rest of the fel- 
iows in his class. He’s a good citizen, 
too, and did a fine job in the school 
patrol in grade school. 

Yet I’ve a hunch that in a regular 
junior-high program, Joe might have 
run into trouble. In grade school Joe 
knew all the teachers in the build- 
ing. He and his classmates were 
treated as individuals, and he thrived 
on it. 

But under a traditional junior- 
high program Joe would have faced 
the prospect of a different teacher 





Mr. Keck is principal, Folwell Junior 
Highschool, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Furthermore, 
he would have been only one 
of 200 youngsters passing 
daily before each of those 
teachers. This lack of in- 
dividual attention might 
have bewildered him and 
left him without his customary 
steadiness. 

Well, thanks to our double-period 
program, we've been able to get to 
know Joe in junior highschool, too. 
I think we’ve been able to help him 
over some rough spots in adjusting 
to junior high. Most important, 
we've been able to treat him as an 
individual. We've made it possible 
for him to really know at least one 
of his teachers and for that teacher 
to really know him. 


each period. 


The Program Itself 


Essential feature. of the double- 
period program is that certain teach- 
ers are assigned the responsibility of 
getting to know and understand the 
incoming seventh-graders. Each one 
of these teachers teaches both English 
and social studies, with the result 
that seventh-graders are in the class- 
rooms of one teacher for a double pe- 
riod. Seventh-graders have other 
teachers for only a single period. 

The double-period program thus 
provides a bridge between the ele- 
mentary-school program where one 
teacher handles all subjects taken by 
a student and the traditional junior- 
high program where a_ different 

teacher handles each subject taken 
by a student. The pattern becomes 
clearer when we present the pro- 
grams in tabular form: 


DOUBLE-PERIOD JUNIOR-HIGH PROGRAM 


English 
Teacher aj Social studies 


Teacher B—Arithmetic 
Teacher C—Science 

Teacher D—Music, Art 
Teacher E—Physical education 


We get to 


know Joe 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


English 

Social studies 
Arithmetic 

Science 

Music, Art 
Physical education 


Teacher A 


TRADITIONAL JUNIOR-HIGH PROGRAM 


Teacher A—English 

Teacher B—Social studies 

Teacher C—Arithmetic 

Teacher D—Science 

Teacher E—Music, Art 

Teacher F—Physical education 

In the elementary-school program 
the teacher works with about 35 
voungsters. ‘The teacher has these 
voungsters for a full day and is able 
to get to know them fairly well. 

In the traditional junior-high pro- 
gram the teacher has some 200 stu- 
dents, each one of them for only an 
hour a day. It’s impossible for the 
teacher to get acquainted with all. 

In our double-period program a 
teacher of double periods works with 
about 70 students and has each of 
them for two periods. With addition- 
al time for individual counseling, 
these teachers can really know their 
70 children. 

Folwell Junior High operates on a 
classday of six periods plus a home- 
room. With a secondary teacher’s 
work day defined as five hours of in- 
struction, the single-period teachers 
have a homeroom, five class-teaching 
periods, and a period for prepara- 
tion. 

The double-period teachers have 
one double-period class in the fore- 
noon, one in the afternoon. Each of 
these teachers directs a once-a-week 
folk-dancing session for each of his 
groups. The homeroom becomes a 
record room the first thing in the 
morning. The group which the 
double-period teacher has in the 
forenoon is the group which reports 
in the morning for homeroom. 
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in our double-period 
program at Folwell 
Junior Highschool 


in Minneapolis. 


teachers devote their fifth 
hour of instruction to three types of 
activities: guidance conferences with 
students; conferences with parents; 
and weekly meetings with other dou- 
ble-period teachers. 

The double-period teacher keeps 
a folder of personal information con- 
cerning each of his 70 students. He 
meets with each of these youngsters 
and with one or both parents at least 
once a year. Sometimes more confer- 
ences are necessary. 


‘These 


The following tables compare the 
programs and pupil loads (figuring 
an average of 35 students to a class) 
of single-period and double-period 
teachers: 


SINGLE-PERIOD TEACHER 


Homeroom 35 pupils 
1 period (class) 35 pupils 
1 period (class) 35 pupils 
1 period (class) 35 pupils 
1 period (class) 35 pupils 
1 period (class) 35 pupils 
1 period (preparation) 

6 periods 210 pupils 


DOUBLE-PERIOD TEACHER 


Direction of folk dancing (two periods per week) 


English } 
2 periods and \ 35 pupils 
Social studies \ 
English ] 
2 periods - and 5 35 pupils 
Social studies \ 
a. pupil guidance | 
1 period /b. parent conferences 
c. teacher meetings 
1 period (preparation) 
6 periods 70 pupils 


Major Advantages 


We think the double-period pro- 
gram has these important values: 

[1] The teacher has fewer students 
and is associated with them for a 
longer period of time each day than 
would otherwise be the case. 

[2] The teacher is provided with 
time and space in which to counsel 
students, 
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[3] The teacher is provided with 
time and space in which to hold con- 
ferences with parents. 

[4] At least one teacher in the 
school gets to know and understand 
each individual student. No young- 
ster remains semi-anonymous. 

[5] Each double-period group has 
one social hour per week at which 
students gain poise and confidence. 

[6] The double-period block of 
time makes field trips possible. 

[7] The double-period block of 
time permits greater use of films, 
recordings, interview assignments, 
adult speakers, and other technics 
for extending the 
youth. 


experiences ol 


[8] ‘he double period encourages 
units of instruction which are cen- 
tered around areas of study impor- 
tant to students. This intensifies the 
value of school in the 


dents. 


eyes of stu- 

[9] The double-period class pro- 
vides greater opportunities for all 
youngsters to take part in class ac- 
tivities, share in responsibilities, and 
be respected as individuals. There 
are more chances for experience in 
gathering facts, evaluating evidence, 
and compiling group reports. 


Emotional Adjustment 


One of the reasons for adopting 
the double-period program was re- 
alization that most school discipline 
problems are the result of emotional 
problems among students. Much of 
the illness that develops during the 
day; most of the truancy and unnec- 
essary absences; much of the nega- 
tivism, antagonism, and resentment 
among youth—stem from feelings of 
insecurity and other emotional diffi- 
culties of young people. 

What the basic emotional 
needs of people? Louis E. Raths feels 
that every individual has the follow- 
ing needs: to feel that one belongs, 
to feel that one is achieving, to feel 
economically secure, to have relative 
freedom from fear, to have love and 
affection, to have relative freedom 
from guilt, to have opportunities to 
share, and to have knowledge and 
understanding af one’s world. 


are 


MALCOLM B. KECK 


For Better Learning 


Experience and research tell us that 
children learn best when— 

[1] They are healthy. 

[2] They are happy and secure. 

[3] They come from good homes. 
[4] They participate. 

[5] They assume responsibilities. 

6] They are respected as individuals. 
7} They gain new experiences thru 
such aids as films and recordings. 

8] They share their ideas and ex 
periences. 





|9] They have opportunities to inter 
pret their experiences. 

[10] They study topics which seem 
vital to them. 

[ll] They find subjectmatter 
grated and correlated. 

[12] They understanding and 
welltrained teachers. 


inte- 


have 


—NMMALCOLM B. KECK. 





Because of our double-period pro 
gram, Wwe able to meet 
these needs. ‘The results of the pro- 
gram during its six years of opera- 
tion show these gains: 

Attendance has improved. Tru- 
ancy has almost disappeared. The 
number of students who become ill 
during the day is greatly reduced. 


are better 


Less than half as many students re- 
ceive poor citizenship ratings from 
teachers as formerly did. Student dif- 
ficulties with substitute teachers have 
almost disappeared. Less than once- 
third as many students are sent to the 
principal as a result of student-teach- 
er conflicts. 

All students are taking a more ac- 
tive part in the work of their class. 
The number of books checked out 
from the library has increased almost 
70°, —indicating that classwork has 
stimulated reading. Standardized 
tests indicate that when students 
leave Folwell, they are, on the aver- 
age, accelerated about one year in 
achievement in fundamental skills. 

We hope that when Joe leaves Fol- 
well Junior Highschool he, too, will 
have made strong gains physically, 
socially, and scholastically. We think 
that the double-period program will 
have helped him to adjust to junior 
highschool. And we think that if he 
does have any difficulties, we will be 
well enough acquainted with him to 
give him the needed assistance. 
That's the advantage of our gettin; 


to know Joe. = 


Is 











Hold that line! 


The best way to get and keep good teachers 
is to maintain high standards, says 


HIS morning a neighboring su- 

perintendent called me about a 
young woman whom I know. The su- 
perintendent needed a kindergarten 
teacher—as who doesn’t these days? 
When I spoke well of the young 
woman, the superintendent com- 
mented, “She has only 12 hours in 
education, but I can get her a tem- 
porary certificate.” 

A year or so ago, a different super- 
intendent called me about his trou- 
bles. “You have something to do 
with teacher education, don’t you, 
John?” When I admitted to some 
concern in the area he added, “Well, 
I wish you’d do something about 
this: I’ve been hiring teachers whose 
credits are in excellent order but 
who just aren't teachers.” 

One superintendent, desperate for 
a sorely needed teacher, was willing 
to employ a seemingly desirable can- 
didate regardless of her lack of pro- 
fessional education. The other super- 
intendent was sticking close to the 
rules and was still disappointed. 


Maintaining High Standards 

What does this mean? Are we go- 
ing back to the antiquated belief 
that “anyone can teach school”? Are 
we losing confidence in the teacher 
education which professional cred- 
its represent? 

We may be tempted to do so. But 
certainly we must not yield to this 
temptation to relax teacher stand- 
ards. Tho there may be individual 
exceptions, working conditions for 
teachers are best in those states and 
regions where teacher standards are 
highest. 

‘The argument goes on as to which 
came first—the chicken or the egg. 
‘The economic prosperity of a given 
area may be either the chicken or 
the egg as far as good schools are 





Dr. Bracken is superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Missouri. In August 
he was elected chairman of the NEA 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 
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concerned. But members of the 
teaching profession profoundly be- 
lieve that the best way to get good 
teachers, enough teachers, and teach- 
ers who will be appropriately com- 
pensated by the communities they 
serve is to work for higher standards 
for new teachers. 

Today, with youngsters jamming 
the schools, business and industry are 
outbidding education for potential 
teachers. Decreasing numbers of 
young people are enroling in courses 
leading to the great adventure of 
teaching. The sob story about “poor, 
downtrodden teachers” is apparently 
paving off in different coin than was 
anticipated. 

But where do we go from here? 

The NEA pointed the way at its 
Detroit convention this summer. By 
a unanimous vote, the Representa- 
tive Assembly put the members of 
the organized teaching profession 
squarely behind the proposal for es- 
tablishing a National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

Purpose of the NCATE [which 
aims to begin accrediting institutions 
July 1, 1954] is to develop and apply 
valid standards for schools which pre- 
pare teachers. More than 1200 insti- 
tutions of higher learning engage in 
some form of teacher education. Yet, 
save for such assistance as state certi- 
fication agencies can provide, fewer 
than 275 of these schools are subject 
to professional appraisal. 

The work of the NCATE will be 
confined to developing valid criteria 
for teacher education, publishing 
these criteria widely, and establish- 
ing lists of institutions which meet 
the criteria. When the NCATE is 
organized for effective field work, it 


is assumed that schools with teacher- 
preparation programs will request 
approval of their programs. Further- 
more, it is hoped that all areas of the 
nation will recognize the credits and 
degrees of schools which meet the 


standards cooperatively 


under NCATE leadership. 


dev eloped 


{ction at Local Level 


All this means that the teaching 
profession is coming of age. We 
believe that the NCATE—with its 
wide representation of teacher-pre- 
paring institutions, teacher-employ- 
ing agencies, and the profession. it- 
self—will help to raise 
standards. 


teacher 


Holding the line against efforts 
to lower teacher standards does not 
begin in the classroom. We cannot 
waste time treating symptoms. The 
teaching profession gives solid sup- 
port to the belief that the best way 
to hold the line is to take steps to 
get better people to hold it. 

We recite glibly the statistics 
which deal with our national short- 
age of teachers, at the moment par- 
ticularly serious on the elementary- 
school level. But this only dodges the 
issue. This only imbeds us in a situa- 
tion so large that individual respon- 
sibility is lost. 

Our national teacher shortage is 
made up of countless local shortages 
of teachers. And these local shortages 
can be finally met only by action on 
the local level. Each community 
must hold the line for higher teacher 
standards. 

The over-all picture has_ bright 
spots. This fall, for example, four 
young people returned to one small, 
hometown community to begin 
teaching careers. Guided by the ex- 
ample and encouragement of their 
teachers, these young people had left 
their homes to attend teacher-prepar- 
ing institutions. Now, attracted by 
the professional spirit of the local 
school system, the young people have 
returned to make their contribution 
to the community. 

The National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education will 
help provide for young Americans 
the kind of teachers they need, And 
vigorous action on the local level 
will maintain and raise the teacher 
standards in individual 


commu- 
nities. 

That is holding the line—and 
more! + 
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“Look what I found, Teac 


A lively interest in birds can be a stimulus 
to the child’s creative abilities in art, 
music, poetry, and writing. 


ROM _ outside the 
classroom came a 
highpitched hum 
as the blustery wind whipped around 
the corner of the schoolbuilding. In- 








side, red-faced youngsters tugged 
scarves from their necks, pulled 
snow - flecked mittens from their 


hands, and stamped their boots. It 
was the season of mud, slush, and 
sniffles. 

“Look what I found, ‘Teacher,’ 
called one of my second-graders. He 
brought to my desk a hummingbird 
nest. It was a_ perfect specimen, sO 
firmly fastened in the fork of a slen- 
der branch that not even winter 
siorms had dislodged it. 

Frost-nipped ears and runny noses 
were forgotten as we excitedly bent 
over the intricately woven nest. With 
awe, we peered into the tiny cavity 
and touched the delicate spider silk 
which lined it. Once again our year- 
round hobby of bird study gave us 
a spiritual lift. 

Bird study can be a stimulus to 
the child’s creative abilities in art, 
music, poetry, and writing. And this 
inexpensive hobby is limited to no 
age, nor to any month or season. ‘Tho 
we have fewer species with us in the 
winter, that only simplifies the prob- 
lem of classification. 

Each spring our class takes bird 
hikes in order to identify the return- 
ing birds. In the fall we again tramp 
down the road, across the fields, and 
thru the orchards—this time eager 
to spot bird nests which we can add 
to our collection. 

But our interest in birds extends 
bevond the group hikes of spring 
and fall. 

On a bright September morning 
a fourth-grader has spotted a gold- 
finch family in the nearby orchard. 
We set out after school to find the 
nest which we'll add to our collection 
when the birds have moved onward. 





Mrs. Shaffer teaches at the Union Elemen- 
tary School of the Bedford School District, 
Imler, Pennsylvania. 
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sters 
the seeds he'll share with 
hatches and chickadees who visit his 
wintertime feeding station. On win- 


On a frosty morning in midwinter 


a first-grader races in to tell us about 
the amazing red bird he saw against 
the snow. That morning we find a 
picture of the bird and learn why 
he is called a cardinal. 


In the summer one of our young- 
grows sunflowers, harvesting 


the nut- 


is 


_— came unto me _ privily a 


Schoolteacher. And she was so young 
that the iridescence was still on her 
wings. But her were red and 
swollen. Yea, she told me a long story 


and the burden of it was Discourage- 
ment. 


eyes 


And she said, I explain things an 
hundred times, but my pupils gaze 
into space and forget what manner 
of thing I essayed to teach. I am dis- 
comforted and fain would leave the 
thankless But first, I 
would know why thou art never dis- 
quieted. 


profession. 


And I laughed her to scorn, say- 
ing, Alas, | 
cultivated 


have often thought I 
a field which yielded no 
harvest. And once I sat even as thou 
sittest. And it was at the beginning 
of a new term. And I did grieve be- 
cause the day’s reward seemed noth- 
ing more than a collection of marbles, 
pistols, and bubble-gum. 

And as I considered these things, 
a knock sounded upon the door. And 
straightway there entered the mother 
of a little lad named Harry. Now 
Harry had been my pupil of the 
year before. Hence was I astonished 
to hear the trembling voice of his 
mother, saying, | would thou hadst 
been here when my Harry had to go. 

And with ‘a sudden premonition 
in mine heart I implored, Explain 
thyself quickly. 

And the poor woman said, Harry 
is dead. And thou wast his teacher. 
There are things the telling of which 
might keep mine heart from breaking. 

Then she twisted her 


hands in 


her!’ 


META T. SHAFFER 


ter evenings many of our youngsters 
build birdhouses for the bluebirds 
and house wrens who will soon be 
with us. And in the spring all of us 
look and listen sharply as we walk 
to school, eager to be the first to 
report the arrival of a robin, a cat- 
bird, or a thrasher. 

With eyes and ears attuned to 
birds, we find much that prompts 
investigation and selfexpression. And 
we continually grow in knowledge 
and appreciation of nature. + 


—_ 





added, Thou wilt neve 
know what comfort thy spelling les- 
sons had for a dying lad. 

Now was I truly astonished. And 
she spake on, saying, To others it 
would seem a slight thing. Yet always 
did my boy esteem it a thing of great 
worth to be able to spell the word, 
Ice. Yea, during his last sickness when 
the fever raced higher, he did crave 
ice continually. Yet not once did he 
say the word. Instead, he would spell 
it over and over thus: I-C-E, Mother, 
please more I-C-E. 

Now at 


erief and 


words I did feel a 
lump within my throat. And I re 
plied, Verily, I have no remembrance 


these 


of the teaching of such a word. 

But the mother contended, Thou 
didst even more. Thou didst draw on 
the blackboard a block like unto ice 
and color it a snowy white. And thou 
didst inscribe the name thereon. Then 
did Harry and the other little ones 
make a game of it, 
spelling, I-C-E. 

This unburdening of the mother’s 
heart did leave her comforted. And 
her testimony created for me a mem 


shivering and 


ory which shall ever be a sweet and 
holy joy. 

Now when my story was ended, the 
Young Teacher arose. And her eyes 
gleamed with unshed tears. And she 
went her way saying, If ever I be 
discouraged again, then shall I re 
member thy 
I-C-E. 

—ALICE LEE HUMPHREYS, Heaven in 
My Hand [John Knox Press, Rich- 


mond, Virginia}. 
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ECAUSE English is a broad sub- 

ject, it offers the ingenious 
teacher many opportunities to reach 
and develop our superior students. 
By means of the four related areas 
of English—reading, writing, listen- 
ing, and speaking—the teacher can 
stimulate superior students to great- 
er effort, exploration, — stretching 
(much of it on tiptoe), and achieve- 
ment. 

Motivation of the study of English 
with breadth and depth in thinking 
and feeling is a kind of strategy, in 
which oblique teaching is important. 
Such a program for superior stu- 
dents requires not the double-clock 
action of a Shakesperian play but 
mvriad-clock action. Many kinds of 
activity must be brought into a pat- 
tern and unified thru the wisdom of 
the English teacher. 

The teacher should alwavs_re- 
member that superior students can 
take hints. They can do more than a 
circumscribed lesson for the next 
day. Each lesson, therefore, should 
have a kind of “fringe.” Like Emer- 
son’s concentric circles—‘around 
every circle another can be drawn’ — 
each lesson can inspire infinite proj- 
ects and study for the student. 

Of course, to reach the intellect 
and the emotions, the class in Eng- 
lish must first provide such basic 
tools as reading skills, mechanics of 
writing and speaking, and_ technics 
of listening. Inseparable from these 
fundamentals are such details as 
knowledge of the use of the diction- 
ary, pocket and unabridged; of 
handbooks; of the library; of some 
literary terms; of some books; and 
of how the English language works. 


Independent Reading 


Independent reading should be 
one of the many activities stimulated 
by the English class. One method of 
carrying on an independent reading 
program that I have found success- 
ful is to have students plan their 
own individual lists of books to be 
read. Students choose their own 
books, representing all types of lit- 
erature, after a class discussion of 
book lists, a short talk by our li- 
brarian, and a browsing thru the 
library. 

In other words, students make a 
kind of contract for a year’s reading. 





Dr. Sheridan is head of the English de- 
partment, James Hillhouse Highschool, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Teaching English 


to Superior Students 


requires a flexible program 


and an ingenious teacher. 


Each list, placed in a cumulative 
reading record, is stamped when a 
student has read books he contracted 
to read. 

Each day in class there is likely 
to be incidental comment arising 
from someone’s reading. Varied as 
individual tastes are, someone has 
usually read a book bearing on the 
lesson. Students themselves have in- 
troduced into class discussions Emer- 
son’s essays, Green Mansions, The 
Captain from Connecticut, Moby 
Dick, The Cruel Sea, The Caine Mu- 
tiny, The Old Man and the Sea, and 
books by John Gunther. 

Questions are constantly asked 
about books, “Do vou think I should 
substitute Conquistador tor Joanna 
Colcord’s Roll and Go?” “How 
about Alice in Wonderland?” One 
senior started the vear with un- 
bounded admiration for the stvle of 
A. J. Cronin, while others talked 
seriously about the importance of 
the Bible and of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, no one of which had been 
mentioned by the teacher. 


Creative Writing 

Independent reading is one outlet 
for the mental energy of the superior 
student; he also needs activities 
which involve creative expression. 
He requires activities which will 
give him an opportunity to utilize 
his interests and originality. 

There are endless calls for stu- 
dents’ creative efforts. The school 
literary magazine needs a staff and 
stories, poems, and _ nonfictional 


MARION C. SHERIDAN 


prose. The school newspaper re- 
quires editors and reporters. Stu- 
dents wish to participate in such 
contests as those of Scholastic and 
the Atlantic. 

These extracurriculum outlets 
might well be discussed and encour- 
aged in the English class. The teach- 
er can publicize worthwhile literary 
contests and perhaps allow some 
time during regular class period for 
contest work. 

The teacher can also devote time 
to literary technics. Constant writing 
accompanied by discussion and con- 
ferences may focus on the effect of 
words and word order. The study of 
literature increases sensitiveness. 


Mass Media 

A major activity successful in in- 
troducing students to each other, to 
their teacher, and to English is a 
unit on mass media of communica- 
tion. Such a unit in one of my classes 
grew out of a request that the stu- 
dents write on their idea of a good 
time. The subject amused and chal- 
lenged them. They decided that 
mass media were a source of “a good 
time.” 

The central issues we raised for 
study were: masses reached; methods 
of reaching them; responsibilities of 
editors, radio-station managers, and 
others reaching the people thru mass 
media; consequent dangers (e.g., 
libel) ; responsibilities of each indi- 
vidual for influencing and improv- 
ing the media. The need for the 
printed word, the effectiveness of 
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various media, and their relation- 
ships were also key topics for dis- 
cussion. 

Dale’s How To Read a Newspaper 
served as a springboard for the dis- 
cussion of media and for further 
reading. James Playsted Woods’ 
Magazines in the United States was 
discussed. Clippings were brought 
in. Students began to realize the 
meaning of mass media. They began 
to realize that people are bombarded 
by mass media—trade papers, labor 
papers, house organs, all kinds of 
papers and magazines. 

Advertisements in the New York 
Times on the first day of Newspaper 
Week indicated millions of readers 
of several weeklies and 250,000 more 
readers for issues of a monthly mag- 
azine in the summer of 1952 than 
the summer before. 

A newswriter addressed the group, 
and the students plied him with 
questions—intelligent questions. 

An editorial for Newspaper Week 
gave the freedom of the press as 163 
vears old. The question was raised, 
“Is it then recent or old?” In rela- 
tion to the Odyssey it is very recent. 
(Some who had not read the Odys- 
sey plan to do so now.) 

The students were excited over 
the story of John Peter Zenger, 
whose trial established the principle 
of freedom of the press. An 11-min- 
ute film about Zenger, The Story 
That Couldn’t Be Printed, was es- 
pecially interesting to the students. 


Evaluation 


At times during the unit it almost 
seemed possible to see students grow, 
to see them awaken to the signifi- 
cance of words in print, words over 
the air, words in their relation to 
pictures in communicating and in 
influencing individuals or masses. A 
critical attitude and a sense of values 
began to appear. 

The unit was a kind of orienta- 
tion and led into many other units. 
It indicated the role of words in the 
world: spoken, written, pictured; 
straightforward, slanted; words to 
express the imagination, to. state 
opinions, to state facts; words to fool 
and deceive. 

Other units were suggested as stu- 
dents revealed interest in or knowl- 
edge of other fields. The mass-media 
unit proved to be an excellent kick- 
off unit. 

Superior students help in evalua- 
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To Do Their Job Well 


Mioprrs schools can do their job 
well only if... 

Everyone has a chance to test for 
himself what is important and what 
isn’t. 

Boys and girls learn by making 
choices and seeing how they work. 

Youngsters have a chance to think 
and talk about our social structure 
and decide how it may be improved. 

The curriculum—what and 
girls do in school—has meaning and 
significance for the youngsters. 


boys 


All community agencies, including 
our homes and schools, work together 
for better education. 

There is mutual respect and confi- 
dence as we work together to im- 
prove our schools. 

State and federal aid goes to com- 
munities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 

—A statement by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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tion of their own growth, which can 
be measured in many different ways. 
Measurement may be made by judg- 
ing the way students conduct meet- 
ings, participate in panel discussions, 
act, speak in public or over the ra- 
dio. Essay tests, too, can be challeng- 


ing and stimulating for superior 
students. 


Ditlerent units will suggest differ- 
ent and unusual ways of testing. A 
test on the unit on mass media, for 
example, might be the planning of a 
picture for a newspaper, a picture 
that thru placards, properties, and 
activity could tell a story. 


Perhaps the best measurement of 
the students’ growth and response to 
an enriched English program is the 
interest and enthusiasm with which 
they attack and go on beyond ex: 
acting assignments. 

If a democracy looks for survival 
to the maximum service of each in 
dividual, the abilities and talents of 
all students must be encouraged and 
developed. To overlook the possibil- 
ities of the thinking and feeling of 
students with superior ability is cer- 
tainly, as ‘Thoreau said, to kill time 
and thereby perhaps to injure eter- 


nity. + 





STAR PUPIL 





Elmer had talent. 

He 

Was the star 

Musician, 

Journalist, 

Athlete, 

And 

Honor student. 

Elmer could hit a 
knothole with a 
bean shooter 99 
times out of 100 
at 25 paces. 

Only 

Elmer 

Seldom 

Shot 

At 

Knotholes. 

Clementine 

Was called 

To the office 

TOO! 


Written and drawn by Ellen Shuart, Oak 


Park, Ill; Ruth 


Danielson 


Davis, Madi- 


son, Wis.; and Marjorie Kircher, New York. 
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The Challenge of Change 


in school-staff relationships 


GERHARDT E. RAST 


¢" \NGES are taking place today 
in the concept, organization, 
and conduct of staff relationships 
in schools. ‘his is particularly true 
of administrative-stafl, relationships. 
Contusions, discomfort, and uncer- 
tainty concerning the emerging rela- 
tionships are the necessary concomi- 
tants of these changes. Yet they rep- 
resent challenges to the initiative, 
the intelligence, and the inventive- 
ness of all who work in the schools. 


Superintendents Study Their Jobs 


Seventy school systems in the New 
York metropolitan area held mem- 
bership in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council during 1950-51. “The 
superintendents of the — council 
schools, during the winter and spring 
of that year, were concerned with 
the question of identification of the 
subtle and often nebulous changes 
occurring in school administration. 
I hey were interested also in the dis- 
covery and exchange of timely and 
satisfactory solutions to the prob- 
lems resulting from change. 

The method of the study—the vis- 
iting team approach—represented a 
distinct departure from the custom- 
ary interview or questionnaire tech- 
nics. Five council communities 
formed a team with three people— 
a layman, a board member, and the 
superintendent of schools—represent- 
ing each community. 

One day was devoted to the visit 
of cach community. The visits fol- 
lowed the pattern outlined in a 
guide prepared for the study and 
were concerned mostly with the dis- 
covery and exchange of outstanding 
administrative practices, the identi- 
fication of new problems, and the 
search for solutions to them. 

One of the outcomes of the study 
was a classification table of all prac- 
tices and problems discussed and 
recorded at team meetings. The 
table contained 1663 items, and it is 





Dr. Rast is superintendent of schools, 
Westport, Connecticut. 
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significant here to note that the 
largest grouping of practices and 
problems, 453 or 26°%, was found in 
the “staff” classification. And _ so, 
altho the study’s primary purpose 
was to analyze the changing charac- 
ter of the superintendent's job, the 
findings shed some light also on the 
emerging character of the teacher's 
job as it appears in changing work- 
ing conditions, responsibilities, and 
relationships. 


Improvement of Working Conditions 


‘Teachers and administrators in 
council communities have developed 
many practices to improve working 
conditions and staff morale. Con- 
cern for people’s emotions, drives, 
and abilities is evidenced by ar- 
rangements which: [1] give recogni- 
tion to individual or group achieve- 
ment; {2] provide for social contact 
of board, administrative and teacher 
groups; [3] dispel insecurity by ori- 
entation procedures and_ inservice- 
growth programs for new and contin- 
uing teachers; [4] invite teacher par- 
ticipation in the formulation of gen- 
eral school policies; [5] give teachers 
the feeling of “belonging” 
and community life. 

Attempts are made to improve 
working conditions by: [1] equaliza- 
tion of work loads; [2] provision of 
clerical help; [3] provision of spe- 
cialized services to assist teachers; 
[4] employment of a numerically 
adequate staff to avoid excessive class 
loads and to make possible released 
time for curriculum study and other 
educational tasks; and [5] adherence 
to the “open-door” policy of admin- 
istrators. 


in school 


More and More Communications 


The fact that good staff relation- 
ships are dependent upon adequate 
communication is recognized quite 
generally. 

Some of the specific measures for 
obtaining mutual understanding of 
program, needs, and problems are: 
staff councils representing all groups 
of the staff; intra-mural newsletters; 
regularly scheduled meetings of com- 


mittees and groups; distribution of 
minutes of meetings; attendance of 
staff members at board meetings; 
publication of a yearly calendar of 


all regularly scheduled meetings; 
handbooks for individual buildings 
and for the system; orientation pack- 
ets; local workshops; provision for 
visiting days within the school sys- 
tem; and vertical study committees 
representing all levels of the system. 


Broadened Base of Responsibility 

‘The teacher is no longer limited in 
his responsibility to the classroom 
and prescribed courses of study, 
Unity without uniformity in class- 
room procedures is encouraged by 
teacher participation in the devel- 
opment of common objectives, with 
freedom to exercise initiative and 
inventiveness in their execution and 
in evaluation, 

‘Teachers in some school systems 
have responsibilities once considered 
the private preserve of the admin- 
istrator. ‘They assist in the appoint- 
ment of new staff members, includ- 
ing the new superintendent in one 
case. ‘They serve on personnel pol- 
icies and grievance committees; plan 
programs of inservice training; take 
responsibility for the induction of 
new teachers; cooperate with the ad- 
ministration on teacher evaluation; 
and help other teachers who are hav- 
ing difficulties. 

They also assist in the planning 
of new buildings; attend board meet- 
ings; select books and supplies and 
in one case actually purchase their 
own materials under a coordinated 
plan; assist in the establishment of 
administrative policy; and are key 
people in the public-relations pro- 
gram. Lest there be a threat of 
anarchy in the dispersion of re- 
sponsibility, some school systems are 
formulating an over-all plan of or- 
ganization and administration which 
defines relationships and_ responsi- 
bilities. 

These and other specific practices 
and problems identified in the MSSC 
study indicate that school systems 
are working to meet the challenge 
of change in staff relationships. The 
true significance of this effort lies 
in its tie to the Hebraic-Christian 
tradition of confidence in the worth 
and power of individual persons 
and in its emphasis on personal feel- 
ings of selfrespect and productivity 
in relation to a worthy goal. + 
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Bursting at the Seams 


LANS are underway for an en- 

larged NEA center in the na- 
tion’s capital. A $5 million building- 
fund campaign has been launched 
to finance the project, which is a 
part of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram 1951-57. Goal 3 of the CAP 
calls for a larger and more effective 
National Education Association. 
NEA having long since outgrown 
its headquarters, such a_ building 
project is inevitable. 

The campaign has been an- 
nounced in an official letter from 
President Sarah C. Caldwell and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. Carr 
to officers of local, state, and national 
associations. ‘The letter follows: 

“Four million visitors come to 
Washington each year. Thousands 
of teachers and guests from home 
and abroad visit the headquarters of 
the National Education Association. 
From our visitors, officers, and staff 
come expressions .of urgent need for 
additional office and working space 
for your NEA. 

“The activities of the Association 
are now housed in six different 
buildings—the old Guggenheim resi- 


announces a 
building-fund 


campaign. 
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dence, a hotel, a converted dwelling, 
a converted garage, a converted 
warehouse, and an office building. 
Communications and contacts among 
the staff are difficult. The ever-in- 
creasing services of the Association 
to its members are greatly impeded. 
“For many years the staff has been 
using facilities far below the ordi- 
nary standards. Crowding, poor 
lighting, poor ventilation, and sim- 
ilar difficulties have become common- 
place. Our buildings are adequate 
for 200 employes. ‘Today, however, 
the headquarters staff exceeds 500. 
“There are approximately one 
million teachers in the United States 
today. Ina few years, because of the 
expanding school plants all over our 
nation, this number will exceed a 
million and one-half. In order to 
provide adequate service to a vastly 
increased membership, NEA facili- 
ties must grow with the profession. 
“By unanimous decision, the NEA 
Board of Trustees, Executive Com- 
mittee, and Board of Directors have 
launched a campaign to raise a $5 
million building fund. This for- 
ward step is testimony of the faith of 
your officers in our NEA’s future... . 
“Every member, every local asso- 
ciation, and every state association 
will have an opportunity to share 
in the fulfilment of this important 
undertaking.” 


<_K~ 
ek 


The Association moved its head- 
quarters to Washington in 1917. 
Since then it has grown steadily to- 
ward the goal of “100°; enlistment 
in local, state, and national associa- 
tions, with every teacher at work on 
the problems of the profession and 
the community.” 

The Guggenheim residence at 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest was pur- 
chased in 1919. The Association 
staff was moved into it in 1920. By 
1930 it was necessary to build an 
additional office building. By 1940 
this had been outgrown, and addi- 
tional space was required; adjacent 
property was purchased on M Street. 
In 1950 the Association bought the 
stock of the corporation which owns 
the Martinique Hotel next door. 
This year it has bought the property 
at 2201 M Street, which was formerly 
owned by the United States News. 

Thus Association offices are scat- 
tered, and they are also crowded. 
For several years the feeling has 
been growing among its leaders that 
the Association should face anew 
its housing needs in the light of the 
larger place which our profession 
has come to occupy in the life of 
our country and of the world. = 

[Additional details about the Asso- 
ciation’s) building-fund campaign 


will appear in an early issue of the 
NEA JouRNAL.] 
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HE tourth grade 
T was discussing 
the Christmas 
holidays. 

“This is my 
Abuelita,” said 
Nancy, pointing 
with pride to a 
large Mexican 
doll. ““Mvy Aunt 
Lucy, ‘Tia Lu- 
cia, gave her to 
me. She is wax. See how beautiful her 


tbuelita 


hands are? The shawl is called a 
rebozo. Vhis chair is handmade too. 
Silla, it is called.” 
“What 
asked. 
“Spanish,” 


language is that?” Fred 


Nancy 
“Don’t you just love my Abuelita? 
that means litthe grandmother.” 


continued. 


“I got a Christmas card in Span- 
ish,” volunteered Joe. 

“Did you bring it?”’ asked several 
children at once. 

“Ves, of course. Felices pascuas ¥ 
prospero ano nuevo. My sister told 
me how to say it. The card is post- 
marked San Jose. José—that’s my 
name in Spanish. San means saint.” 

“Well, vou’re no saint,” retorted 
Joe’s friend, Henry. 

“My name is Maria,” said Mary. 
“My brother can speak Spanish, and 
he knows a song that says, ‘At the 
vates of Heaven they are selling 
shoes for the little angels that go 
barefoot.’ 

“A las puertas del cielo venden 
“i patos para los angelitos que andan 
descalzos,” sang Mary. 

“Oh, that’s pretty. Sing it again,” 
the group urged. 

Mary repeated the song with de- 
light, and several of the children 
hummed the tune with her. 

“I would like to learn Spanish. 
Can you talk in Spanish, Mrs. 
Brown?” one child asked. 

“Un poco,” laughed the teacher. 
“Several of vou already seem to 
know quite a bit. If you would like 
to learn more, we can try a conversa- 
tion soon and perhaps invite some of 
your friends who speak Spanish to 
visit us. 

From beginnings such as this, many 
boys and girls in elementary schools 
are now learning or expressing a de- 





Dr. Johnston is specialist for exchange 
of information on education in the 
American republics, Division of Inter- 
national Education, US Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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sire to learn a second language. Fre- 
quently, study of home, school, and 
community life in other lands leads 
to discussions and activities involv- 
ing foreign songs, names, dances, 
games, and common expressions of 
greeting and courtesy. 

In Seattle, Washington, for ex- 
ample, the third grades use a supple- 
mentary reader which contains well 
over 100 Spanish words. Children 
like the sound of the strange words 
and quickly learn to say them cor- 
rectly. No special time is set aside 
for Spanish, but several teachers have 
been alert to correlate Spanish with 
English language arts, social studies, 
music, art, physical education, num- 
ber work, and recreational activities. 

Parents have been enthusiastic 
from the beginning’ and have re- 
quested an extension of second-lan- 
guage learning to other grades or 
other schools. Two years ago, when 
informal instructionvin Spanish had 
extended to 50 elementary schools, 
a continuing informal program was 
planned for the junior-high grades. 

In Louisiana, French was brought 
into the curriculum as an enrich- 
ment experience in selected elemen- 
tarv schools in 1950-51. It was care- 
fully integrated with regular class- 
room activities with the twofold pur- 
pose of developing some skill in the 
language and cultivating an appre- 
ciation of French influence in Loui- 
siana. The elementary teachers work- 
ing in this program had French 
family background plus some aca- 
demic training in French. Progress 
during the experimental year was so 
encouraging that the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Baton Rouge 
issued a bulletin, French Can Enrich 
Your Elementary-School Program’, 
giving practical suggestions regard- 
ing personnel, grade level, and ac- 
tivities most effective in teaching 
French informally. 

Objectives similar to those stated 
for French in Louisiana are given 
in the San Diego Handbook for the 
Teaching of Spanish in Elementary 
Grades.’ 

San Diego’s welldeveloped _ pro- 
gram for grades four, five, and six il- 
lustrates what can be accomplished 
thru careful planning and consistent 
effort. Starting in 1944 with two vol- 
unteer teachers, the program grew to 
120 teachers in 1951-52. Various 
types of inservice training, including 
summer workshops, observation les- 


Uno, 
Dos, 


Tres... 


sons, university extension courses, 
private tutoring, and foreign travel 
have been available cach year. 
Contributing to the spectacular 
achievements of the San Diego schooi 
children in speaking and under- 
standing Spanish are such experi- 
ences as the following: hearing the 
new language in whole patterns (sto- 
ries, songs, dramatizations, radio pro- 
grams) ; imitating and repeating new 
sounds in meaningful context; speak- 
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Children learn Spanish as 
they swing to a Mexican 
dance in El Paso, Texas. 


ing the language in real-life situa- 
tions; recognizing written symbols 
for sounds already completely famil- 
iar in spoken use. 

The problem of finding qualified 
teachers can be solved, as Seattle, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Law- 
rence [Kansas], and other cities have 
demonstrated. In the District of Co- 
lumbia a recent survey of the cle- 
mentary-school teachers revealed that 
many had facility with at least one 
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Many children in 
elementary schools 
are now learning 


a second language. 


foreign language and were interested 
in teaching foreign languages in their 
regular grades. Moreover, resource 
persons in the community, particu- 
larly numerous in Washingion, with 
its embassies, Pan American Union, 
and constant flow of foreign visitors, 
are being invited to help in appro- 
priate ways to enrich and motivate 
language-learning activities. Accord- 
ingly, in 1952-53 children in more 
than 100 classrooms at the crossroads 
of the world are learning French, 
German, or Spanish, 


MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON 


Thru their practice schools, the 
University of Chicago, the Univer 
Maine, the University of 
Kansas, Purdue University, Western 
Reserve, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, and Florida State Univer- 
sitv have been placing student teach- 
ers with 
tence in 


sitv of 


foreign-language compe- 
communities that wish to 
provide the opportunity for an early 
start in foreign languages. 

\ report of a reconnaissance study 
of French in the elementary grades 
by a Committee of the Yale-Barnard 
Conlerence on the 
French mav be obtained from Theo- 
dore Andersson of Yale University. 
One member of this committee made 
a parallel study of the teaching of 
Spanish in elementary schools. 

The El Paso, Texas, Public 
Schools, having initiated Spanish in 
the first grade last year, can scarcely 
meet the demands of mothers clubs, 
business mens and 
PTA groups which request classes in 
conversational Spanish. Another in- 
teresting development in Texas is 
the formation of a State Administra- 
tive Committee with long-range 
plans for bringing about close col- 
laboration among all teachers at the 
various levels of instruction § in 
French, German, and Spanish. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, the Par- 
ent Teachers Association Council is 


Teaching ol 


organizations, 


working on a foreign language proj- 
ect on the elementary-school level to 
be presented on radio and television. 
Growing out of the interest in this 
project, a foreign language has been 
added in eight curriculum-enrich- 
ment classes. 

In an increasing number of com- 
munities in different parts of the 
country, teachers who work with chil- 
dren are recognizing that language 
power is a part of the growth neces- 
sary to effective living today. + 


—_ 





* Collette, Mabel, and Landry, Thomas R. 
French Can Enrich Your Elementary-School 
Program. Bulletin No. 729, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
1952. 

* McRae, Margit W., and others. Handbook 
for the Teaching of Spanish in Elementary 


Grades. San Diego Public Schools, San Die 
go, California, 1952. 
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We Speak Together 


Choral speech helps develop poise, 
better speech, and appreciation of poetry. 


N OUR small highschool of only 
120 students, I have found choral 
speaking a way of teaching better ap- 
preciation of poetry, an aid to stage 
presence, and a motivating device in 
declamation. 

And the young people love it! 
Four years ago when we started cho- 
ral speech as an extracurriculum ac- 
tivity, only 20 students reported for 
rchearsal after school. This year we 
reluctantly cut our group from 46 


Mr. Casey is a teacher of English, Mul- 
lan Highschool, Mullan, Idaho. His 
choral speech group has won attention 
in the state for the high quality of its 
work. 


JOSEPH R. CASEY 


students to 29 because of its unwieldy 
size. 

‘Today, in my junior and senior 
English classes, students who have 
taken part in choral speaking are en- 
thusiastic about poetry. They ask 
that we read our favorite poems to- 
gether in class. And the whole group 
profits from the experience. All seem 
to catch the spirit of the poems and 
develop a feeling for poetry. That 
old refrain, “Must we have poetry 
again?” has changed to “Let’s do this 
one together.” 

Thru choral speech much can be 
done for the shy students who des- 
perately trv to avoid any contact 





Crime and Punishment 


John Erskine in YVhe Memory of 
Persons [J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1947) tells about one of his 
literature classes at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He returned to the students the 
essays they had handed in the day be- 
fore. Included were two which had 
been produced by dishonest work. 
Both culprits had been given the 
same mark, and they glanced at each 
other with sly grins of relief. Then 
Dr. Erskine commented on the high 
quality of the essays in general and 
said that he had enjoyed reading 
them. We continue the story in his 
own words: 


Certain 


“But in one respect,” I added, “I 
didn’t enjoy reading them. ‘Two were 
cribbed.” 

The startled class looked up. 

“Perhaps I should report this to the 
dean, but I have no intention of do- 
ing so. I became a teacher because 
I love literature and like to exchange 
ideas with others who love it. I’m 
neither a detective of crime nor an 
executioner. 

“Two of you fellows are not honest 
and not gentlemen, but you are safe 
from me. Unfortunately, I am not 
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walked 
minutes later, as I sat in my study 
wondering what would happen next, 
two penitent boys came in and apolo- 
gized. 


safe with vou. I don’t enjoy the feel- 
ing that if | must go to my study for 
another book, I’d better pick up my 
watch and put it in my pocket. I'd 
be sorry to ask for your promise not 
to steal it. 


“So it’s no longer a pleasure to as- 


sociate with you. I’m sorry not to 
meet this class again, but you under- 
stand why I say goodbye.” 


I took my watch and my books and 
out of the classroom. Ten 


Of course, I was neglecting to en- 


force an established rule [of expul- 
sion for cheating]. But at Amherst I 
had seen boys expelled for cheating, 
and there seemed to be no compensat- 
ing benefit for their wretchedness. 


At the next scheduled session, the 


whole class were waiting outside the 
door to see if I would come. They 
took their places in silence, with ob- 
vious curiosity. Then I told them I 
had received two apologies, the inci- 
dent was closed, and I was confident 
that nothing like it would recur. 


I had no more trouble. # 


with public speaking. ‘Two years ago 
a young girl reported timidly for a 
rehearsal. Later she told me that af- 
ter reading “The Congo” with the 
group she decided to stay. She had 
never cared much for poetry, but 
when she took part in the group 
reading, the rhythm and emotional 
content of the poem appealed to her. 

One day I casually asked her to 
lead the next selection. She did so 
with the poise of a veteran. Later she 
was the student choral director—and 
an entirely different person from the 
shy girl she had been just a short 
time before. 

Since we do quite a bit of declama- 
tion work, choral speech ties in with 
various speech situations. From cho- 
ral speech to panel discussion is a 
simple step, and from panel discus- 
sion to individual dramatic and hu- 
morous readings is an easy transition. 
Students are then led painlessly in- 
to other speech situations. 

In our regular afterschool rehears- 
als, whether we’re preparing for an 
assembly or community meeting or 
“just rehearsing,” student directors 
and their assistants take the roli and 
attend to other details of our activity. 

Other students act as checkers. 
They listen to the group for tempo, 
volume, word endings, consonants 
and vowels, and dramatic pauses. 
However, we usually avoid technical 
points and hair-splitting. We like 
our art, but we like it rather com- 
monplace with the heart predomi- 
nating over the head. 

Our programs are usually quite 
varied. We try to balance the gallop 
of Browning and Noyes with the 
waltzing effects of Gray, Frost, and 
Millay. For the boys Carl Sandburg’s 
“Chicago” is a must; the girls want 
the sonnets of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and John Masefield. 

Choral reading seems to grow on 
us. I don’t know how many times we 
have read “My Lost Youth” by Long- 
fellow or Field’s immortal “Little 
Boy Blue,” but we never tire of read- 
ing them together. 

It seems that as we speak together, 
we add something that is intangible, 
perhaps that elusive quality of feel- 
ing something that we have never 
felt before. ‘The words are the same, 
of course, and perhaps the basic pat- 
tern of choral reading is the same, 
but behind the word and voice the 
heart of youth speaks with the yearn- 
ing for expression that is eternal. + 
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io. 2 December 
1951, the Philippines celebrated 
50 years of public education. For 
approximately 10 


vear ago, in 


educators 
and government leaders participated 
in an inspiring Jubilee. 
Thruout the celebration, speakers 
paid tribute to 


days, 
Golden 


teachers 
and to their contributions to Philip- 
education during the half 
ol the 

Tho evidence of wartime 
Manila, 
the Golden Jubilee found 
understand 


American 


pine first 
‘Twentieth Century. 
destruc- 


tion remains in Visitors to 


hard 
completely 


problems or the achievements of 


Dr. Morrison is coordinator of re- 
search and special studies, New York 
State Education Department, Albany. 
He returned to the US last spring after 
serving nearly six months in the Philip- 
pines as a Unesco technical adviser on 
educational administration and finance. 
His suggestions for carrying out Unesco 
recommendations are embodied in a bill 
to be considered by the Philippine Con- 
gress in 1953. 
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Public education in the Philippines 


—problems and achievements 


public education in the Philippines 
since the A bit of background 
information aids this understanding. 


war, 


Conditions in the Philippines 

During the before World 
War II, the Philippines suffered se- 
verelv from the worldwide economic 
1940 the 
elementary school had been reduced 


years 


depression. In seven-grade 


to six grades. Encouragement had 
been given to the idea that a half- 
day session in the primary school 


might serve just as well as the full- 


day session. 

Then came the war. Japanese 
troops entered Manila in January 
1942 and by June controlled prac- 


tically all of the Philippines. 
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J. CAYCE MORRISON 


schools be- 
Asa 


youngsters left 


From the beginning, 
came a propaganda instrument. 
result, thousands of 
school—some as they escaped with 
their families, 


duty. 


some as a_ patriotic 
In many places the Japanese 
their 
public schools. 


established he adqu: irters in 


These buildings were 
then attacked by guerillas and late 
by US military 

When 


trv was desperately impoverished. A 


forces. 


liberation came, the coun- 


new eovernment 
formed. Nearly half the schoolbuild- 
ings had been destroved, 


was yet to be 


books were 


Youngsters on the island of Minda- 
nao in the 
in front of 


Philippines play tag 
their schoolbuilding. 
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teaching staffs were scattered. 
January 1942 and April 
1945, enrolment in public elemen- 
tary schools had dropped from about 
? 000,000 to about 200,000. 

But wherever 


VON, 


Between 


American troops 
moved in to give protection, local 
governments acted to open schools. 
Despite shortages of facilities, mate- 
rials, and teachers, the national gov- 
undertook to provide a 


teacher wherever local people could 


crniment 


provide a classroom. 

For the most part, these classrooms 
had woven bamboo walls, dirt floors, 
thatched roofs, open windows with 
wooden shutters, and double seats. 
leachers and pupils found books, 
paper, and pencils where and as they 
could. 

By 1946, most of the 
who had left school 
wanted to return. Since there were 


Filipino 


voungsters 


not facilities to accommodate all po- 
tential students, older children were 
generally admitted first. As late as 
October 1948, some primary schools 
enrolled no children under nine 
vears of age. 

Ihese, then, were the conditions 
existing when the Philippines be- 
came an independent republic on 
July 4, 1946. Gradually, conditions 
have improved. 

Phe War Damage Commission has 
restored a percent of the 
schoolbuildings, including normal- 
school facilities. Local governments, 
aided by parents and other citizens, 
have continued to build temporary 
classrooms wherever needed. 


large 


In 1948, teachers salaries were in- 
creased. Most teachers have now 
satisfied certification requirements. 
Few new teachers are not graduates 
of a two-year normal-school course. 

In the autumn of 1951, public ele- 
mentary schools enrolled nearly four 
million children—a total equal to 
one out of every five persons in the 
Philippines. ‘here is no record that 
any child of legal school age who 
wanted to attend school during the 
past two years was denied admission. 


Current Problems 


Emphasis in the early post-libera- 
tion period was directed toward pro- 
vision of elementary education for 
all who sought it, but leaders of ed- 
ucation in the Philippines are keen- 
ly aware of other problems still un- 
solved. Among these problems are 
the following: 


or 
~JI 
—_ 





1] Need for a two-session or full- 
day program in all primary classes 
and gradual reduction of class size 
to a maximum of 40° pupils per 
teacher. In 1951-52, approximately 
60° of the pupils enroHed in public 
primary schools were on a halfday 
program. In classes on a fullday pro- 
gram, the maximum enrolment 
might be 60 pupils per teacher. 

[2] Need for tree elementary 
schools available to all children, 
with attendance compulsory thru 
elementary school or until age 14. In 
1951-52 about 80° of ahe seven-year- 
old children were in school; in some 
provinces, the estimate was as high 
as 95°>. Under present conditions, 
about 50% will reach sixth grade. 
‘Three years ago probably not more 
than 20°% reached sixth grade. 

'3] Need for restoration of the 
seventh grade. Opinion differs as to 
whether the seventh grade should be 
made the third year of the interme- 
diate school or the first year of a five- 
year secondary-school program. 

The decision probably hinges on 
whether the government decides to 
place the seventh grade on a tuition- 
free basis. Another factor in the deci- 
sion is accessibility. Public interme- 
diate schools are much more widely 
distributed geographically than pub- 
lic secondary schools. 





A $360,000 astronomy laboratory is now 
under construction at the National 
University, Philippines. Here is an ar- 
chitect’s drawing of the structure. 


[4] Need for increased local sup- 
port of public schools, and for mak- 
ing public secondary schools tuition- 
free. At present, the national govern- 
ment pays for instruction costs in all 
public primary schools. The nation- 
al government also supports inter- 
mediate schools in municipal dis- 
tricts. Chartered cities have certain 
tax sources from which they are re- 
quired by law to finance intermedi- 
ate schools. 

Public general secondary schools 
are financed chiefly from matricula- 
tion and tuition fees of students. 
The national government also makes 
some contribution to public second- 
ary schools, mainly in the area of 
vocational education. 

[5] Need for an adequate supply 
of books, paper, and other instruc- 
tional materials. In 1950-51 the allo- 
cation for books and other supplies 
was less than 80 centavos (40 cents) 
per pupil. 

[6] Need for agreement on lan- 
guages of instruction. It is generally 
agreed that English shall continue to 
be the main language of instruction. 
However, Spanish and 75 to 80 na- 
tive languages and dialects are also 
used in the Philippines. 

Since the liberation, the Bureau 
of Public Schools has approved ex- 
perimentation with a plan for giving 
instruction in the first two grades in 
the native language generally used 
in the homes of the community. ‘The 
transition to instruction in English 
will come toward the close of the 
second or at the beginning of the 
third grade. ‘The experiment has at- 
tracted favorable attention and will 
probably be extended. 

[7] Need for qualified teachers 
and adequate salaries. Inadequate 
control of privately supported teach- 
er-training institutions was_provid- 
ing a surplus of teachers whose cer- 
tification did not necessarily assure 
wellqualified teachers. Approximate- 
ly half of the public-school teachers 
were receiving salaries less than the 
minimum of 1680 pesos ($840) a 
year in 1951-52. 

[8] Need for a consideration of 
the administrative organization of 
public education. At the head of the 
educational system is the secretary 
of education, who is a member of 
the president’s cabinet. The Depart- 
ment of Education consists of five 
bureaus, one of which is the Bureau 
of Public Schools. Under the secre- 
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the director of this bureau ad- 
ministers the public schools thru a 
central staff which operates thru city 
and division superintendents — of 
schools. 


iary, 


There is a movement to give the 
provinces and municipalities some 
financial responsibility in the sup- 
port of public schools. But should 
such local responsibility be exer- 
cised thru locally controlled boards 
of education to be created by law 
or thru present provincial and mu- 
nicipal boards? Many Filipino lead- 
ers believe desired reforms can be 
achieved thru the present organiza- 
tion. But the UNrsco Consultative 
Mission of 1949 questioned the high- 
ly centralized organization. 


New Spirit in Philippine Public 
Schools 

Possibly in no other country is 
there a greater ambition for educa- 
tion or greater confidence in school- 
ing than is found in the Philippines. 
The Bureau of Public Schools is en- 
couraging superintendents of schools 
to take the initiative in improving 
instruction and in making the school 
a vital force in community improve- 
ment. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion is growing in numbers and in- 
fluence. The Department of Educa- 
tion is committed to proposed legis- 
lation which will give local govern- 
ments broader powers of 
and control over their 
which will make the national and 
local governments partners in the 
provision of public education. 

Filipino educators are loyal to the 


taxation 
schools and 


traditions of American public 
schools. But they are also sensitive 
to the fact that thev need native 


books that will help teachers and 
pupils to develop understanding of 
their own heritage and environment 
and find ways of improving it. 

Last year, a committee of superin- 
tendents appointed by the Bureau 
of Public Schools visited schools in 
many of the provinces, conferred 
with teachers and supervisors, and 
prepared a report which was a major 
subject of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the superintendents as- 
sociation in Baguio, June 1952. The 
theme of the report was “Curricu- 
lum Development for Community 
Schools.” Both in statement of the- 
ory and in practice described, the 
report is in the best American tra- 
dition. 
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NIGHT-BLIND BOY 





Mi xs. s Santos was worried, 
had reason to be. It was dark, 
José, her 13-year-old son, 
home frem school. 
José 


serious, but 


was 
dark. 


were out looking for him, 
neighbors, too. They 
night-blindness meant, 
uncommon among the children 
that part of the Philippine 


knew 


but it could not be 
would be 


José. 
stumbling and 


other, in great haste. 
But it was José! “Mama, 
How had it happened? He 


play “beis bol” 
important it was for him to 
straight home. “But it was 
Mama, and still I could see,” 


The development of the school- 
community program is taking many 


forms. In no two provinces is the 
emphasis the same. In this area of 
public education, the observer from 
abroad feels the greatest vitality in 
Philippine public schools. 

The usual starting point is the 
community survey conducted by the 
school. The movement is directed 
toward community improvement— 
increasing the economic status of the 
homes, improving public health and 
sanitation, beautifying the commu- 
nity, creating a good social environ- 
ment for children and youth, devel- 
oping fundamental education among 
parents, establishing reading cen- 
ters, developing the theory and prac- 
tice of democracy in local govern- 
ment, promoting cooperation among 
all groups in developing community 
life. If this movement continues, it 
may well prove to be the chief con- 
tribution of the Philippines to pub- 
lic education, not only at home but 
abroad. 

The parent-teacher association is 
proving a fertile means of educating 
parents to understand that they may 
have a voice in determining the kind 


and she 
and 
was not yet 
For another boy 
this lateness would not have been so 
night-blind; 
that is, he could not see at all in the 


All José’s brothers and his father 
and the 
what 
for it was not 


Islands. 
Mrs. Santos heard someone coming, 
Poor José 

groping, 
while this person was walking fast, 
one step placed surely ahead of the 


I can see!” 
had 
stayed after school to watch the boys 
and had fogotten how 
come 
dark, 
he said. 
The teacher had an explanation. 

























José’s night-blindness, like that of the 
others, was caused by a lack of Vita- 
min A. But the milk and especially 
the shark-liver oil capsules which he 
had been getting every day for the 
past few months from UNICEF 
[United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund] with his 
school lunch were rich in Vitamin A. 

So it was this vitamin that had 
cured the night-blindness. Vitamin A 
is also to be found in certain vege- 
tables—carrots for one, and where 
José lives, in malungay, ampalaya, 
and alugbati. 

You may be sure that Mrs. Santos 
and the others now know about Vita- 
min A and the other vitamins. More 
than one family has started a fine 
vegetable garden, and at the schools 
the children plant and tend their 
little plots. 


—From the May 1, 1952, issue of 
UNIT [United Nations Information for 
Teachers], United Nations Education 
Service publication prepared by the 
NEA Committee on International Re- 
lations. 


of school they will have for their 
children. Their membership consti 
tutes the chief segment of popula- 
tion presently fitted to take some 
responsibility for the local planning 


and management of schools in the 
Philippines. 
The Foundation Program for Fi 


Public Schools in the Phil- 
ippines, now before the Philippine 
Congress, would create a_partner- 
ship between the national and local 
governments. It would give the 
schools a financial stability to aid 
planning; would make 
certain tax resources available to en- 
able local authorities in each prov- 
ince, city, and municipality to de- 
velop a better program than the 
standard set by the national govern 
ment for all schools; 


rancing 


long-range 


and would be 
the first step in making secondary 
education free and available to all 
children. If the Congress, at its next 
session, adopts the Foundation Pro 
gram recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Education, we may confi 
dently anticipate a development of 
public education in the Philippines 
that will have farreaching influence 
thru south and southeast Asia. 


a 
_ 

























A scHooL safety program has two major 
objectives: providing a safe school environ- 
ment, and teaching—thru a program inte- 
grated in all subject areas—safe patterns of 

behavior. A  wellrounded program has 





many aspects, only a few of which are men- 
tioned here. For detailed helps in any 
phase of safety or safety education, consult 
the publications list available free from the 
NEA Commission on Safety Education. 


THE increasing complexity of our world and the growing variety 
of situations with which an individual must deal each day make 
education for safe living more and more important. If the pur- 
pose of the schools is to enable children to function in their pres- 
ent environment and to prepare them to cope effectively with 
adult situations, then the schools must assume a responsibility to 
teach children to live sately. This is a twofold responsibility: to 
the children themselves and to the nation which suffers a perma- 
nent loss each time a fatal or disabling accident occurs. 

Safety education is not a separate and additional burden which 
teachers must shoulder, but instead an integral part of education 
for full and effective living—and therefore the responsibility of 
every teacher of every subject. The safe way to think and act is 
not an added or alternate method; thorogoing instruction in the 
correct way to drive or to cook or to swim or to operate a machine 
is safety education. The greatest part of the job can be accom- 
plished thru this kind of integration thruout the school program. 
Science and home economics, physical education, industrial arts, 
social studies are just a few of the subject areas where safety educa- 
tion has a logical place. Only a few phases of safetv education— 
like driver education—can be accomplished best thru separate 
units or courses. 

A rounded safety-education program is a vital part of education 
to meet the practical needs of life today. The attitudes and skills 
which result from sound instruction are important tools for liv- 
ing. Here is an educational program which provides not an end 
in itself, but a means to the goal of rich and effective living. 

—National Commission on Safety Education, NEA 


This material was prepared with the cooperation of the NEA Safety Commission. While the 
supply lasts, reprints [in celor] are available free of charge from the commission. 


DRAWINGS BY MARY KOGAN 
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Do your school’s fire-prevention and 
protection provisions set a good exam- 
ple? Has a group of staff, students, and 
technicians determined the needs for 
fire-safety precautions and equipment? 
Does instruction for all include learn- 
ing about the function and use of this 
equipment? Are exit drills held reg- 
ularly? Does the program stress good 
housekeeping, the wise choice and use 
of electrical equipment, and proper 
storage of combustibles? 


Is instruction in traffic safety offered 
to all students at the appropriate grade 
level—i.e., safe practices for pedestrians 
and bicyclists at the elementary level; 
street and highway safety and driver 
education at the secondary level? Are 
there wellorganized school patrols at 
all levels? Are patrol activities corre- 
lated with the instructional program? 
Is motor-vehicle safety instruction re- 
enforced in your school by safe school- 
bus practices? 
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Are efforts made thru the school’s pub- 
licrelations activities to familiarize 
parents with the aims and methods of 
the school’s safety-education program? 
Are members of the community active- 
ly involved in planning the program? 
Does the program use the helps that 
can be obtained from parents and 
community organizations? Has a 
school-community safety checklist and 
accident record system been developed 
on a cooperative basis? 


_ Does the regular instructional program 


indicate the necessity of civil-defense 
planning and preparedness in today’s 
world? Are such learning experiences 
pointed up in the school’s civil-defense 
program? Are defense drills held, dur- 
ing which each student and staff mem- 
ber has assigned responsibilities? Is 
there a designated shelter area which 
is equipped with food, water, and first- 
aid supplies? Do pupils know what to 
do in case of a flash attack? 


Are all students given some instruction 
on safe practices in rural surround- 
ings? If yours is a farm community, is 
emphasis placed on such aspects of 
safety as highway traffic hazards, farm 
machinery, and fire-fighting? Are stu- 
dents given instruction on what to do 
in an emergency—fire-fighting methods 
using water and sand, how to treat 
burns and animal bites, and first-aid 
treatment of cuts and other injuries 
resulting from farm machinery? 


Are students familiar with the many 
types of home accidents which occur 
daily? Are they instructed in the pre- 
vention and care of shocks, falls, poi- 
soning, suffocation, burns, and other 
common household injuries? Does in- 


struction cover accident-prevention 


methods such as the proper storage of 
kitchen and other household utensils, 
storage of flammables, prompt disposal 
of waste, careful marking of poisons, 
and safe use of electrical equipment? 






Is provision made for adequate leader- 
ship and supervision when children 
are on the schoolgrounds? Are activi- 
ties geared to the development of 
children’s motor skills, rather than an- 
ticipating or overrating motor develop- 
ment? Is play equipment sturdy, well- 
constructed, and correctly spaced to 
avoid accidents? Is a joint student-staff 
committee responsible for equipment 
inspection, and other playground con- 
ditions and activities? 


Does your school set an example of a 
safe environment? Is the building free 
of hazards from a construction stand- 
point? From the standpoint of fur- 
nishings? Maintenance? Cooperatively 
planned regulations for the safety of 
all building occupants? Are stairways 
enclosed? Are steps and hand railings 
substantial? Are halls and steps kept 
free of trash and other obstructions? 
Are stairways well lighted? Are rules 
for hall traffic observed? 
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Rural Teaching Service Briefs 


‘He shall I group my one-room 
school for reading instruc- 
This 
question and many others that may 
plague rural elementary teachers will 
be discussed in a series of inexpen- 
sive, four-page leaflets, Rural Teach- 
ing Service Briefs, which will be 
started soon by the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. The leaflets will 
be designed to help rural teachers 
meet the special problems of rural 
teaching and better serve rural youth. 


tion?” asks a rural teacher. 


Ol course, this concern for rural 
children is not only for the decreas- 
ing numbers of children who attend 
one- and two-teacher schools. It in- 
cludes also the far greater numbers 
who ride the daily bus routes to cen- 
tral or consolidated schools, as well 
as those who go to school in town or 
city tho they continue to live on 
farms or in rural areas. 

Rural teachers find special oppor- 
tunities as well as special problems 
as they work with children, many 
of whose experiences are uniquely 
rural, under circumstances that are 
inherent in the rural environment. 

For example, country boys and 
girls who share classrooms and school 
programs with town and village chil- 


dren need to be more than neighbors 
invited in. “They need a school ex- 
perience which is as truly theirs as 
tho their school stood across from 
their farm homes. Wherever there 
are country children seeking to un- 
derstand themselves and their world, 
there are teachers needing to under- 
stand those children and what they 
bring to their learning experiences. 


Organization of Briefs Staff 


A central committee will admin- 
ister the Briefs project. “They will 
receive materials and suggestions, re- 
fer manuscripts to the editors, and 
give general guidance in the devel- 
opment of a balanced series of leaf- 
lets. 

An editorial committee will help 
to set up criteria for the selection 
of topics, and individual members 
of the committee will assume _ re- 
sponsibility for editing issues in their 
fields of special interest and com- 
petence. 

A nationwide panel of consultants 
will assist by [1] advising the central 
committee in the selection of topics 
to be treated in the series, [2] helping 
to identify teaching practices worthy 
of inclusion in the series, and [3] 


—a series of 
how-to-do-it leaflets 
on problems of rural 


elementary teachers 


directing the preliminary recording 
of such stories. 


Vethod of Operation 


All topics will be developed from 
the viewpoint of the teacher of rural 
children. But the Briefs will be de- 
signed for use as study guides by 
teacher groups, parent-teacher study 
groups, and students preparing to 
teach, as well as individual classroom 
teachers. 

‘Teachers and those who work with 
them as supervisors or helping teach- 
ers will contribute the material for 
the Briefs, which will be based on 
actual experiences with children. 
Contents of each issue will be organ- 
ized under four headings: [1] a state- 
ment of the problem, [2] a report of 





Fourteen questions—with PR overtones 


Tx DISCUSSING improved instructional 
methods, classroom teachers in one high- 
school covered the following 14 ques- 
tions. The teachers discovered that 
each area of their discussion had public- 
relations overtones. 


[1.] Do you use the same procedures 
for both small and large classes? 

|2.] Do you ever help your students 
to find creative imaginative ways of 
achieving the objective of a course? 
[3.] Do you use tests to discover your 
weaknesses as well as the weaknesses of 
your students? 

[4.] Do you know specific reading 
weaknesses of your students? Do you 
try to help overcome them? 

{5.] Do you acknowledge that there 


578 


are some reading skills peculiar to dif- 
ferent subjects, and do you strive to help 
young people develop them? 

[6.] Do you guide your students in 
planning procedures ‘and content that 
will help to develop better human rela- 
tions? 

[7.] Do you learn something about 
students’ interests and development 
from each lesson you teach? 

[8.] Are all lessons and activities de- 
veloped cooperatively with your stu- 
dents so as to help them enjoy richer ex- 
periences in real living? 

[9.] Do you change procedures, objec- 
tives to fit standardized test findings? 
Or to offset the harm in too slavish use 
of such tests? 

[10.} Do you plan for an integration 


of subjectmatter in the young people's 
citizenship goals? 

[ll.] Do you try to determine com- 
munity reactions to your class and 
school? Do you try to overcome un- 
favorable reactions thru closer school 
and community cooperation? 

[12.] Do your pupils know the rea- 
sons for each assignment they help plan? 

{13.] Do you have a continuously 
revised curriculum? 

[14.] Do you check your students’ prog- 
ress frequently, and help them plan for 
selfimprovement? 

—From It Starts in the Classroom, the 
public-relations newsletter for classroom 
teachers, published by the National 
School Public-Relations Association, a 
department of the NEA. 
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outstanding practice in meeting the 
problem, [3] a review of useful prin- 
ciples followed in the practices re- 
ported, and [4] a reference to care- 
fully selected source materials for 
further information and_ practical 
suggestions. 


Type of Subjectmatter 


To give some direction to the se- 
lection of topics, the following gen- 
eral areas of concern expressed by 
teachers and supervisors have been 
tentatively selected: [1] identifying 
and meeting needs of rural boys and 
girls, [2] organizing broad learning 
experiences, [3] discovering and 
using resources of the rural environ- 
ment, [4] using the rural child’s ex- 
periences to develop specific learn- 
ings, [5] providing experiences in the 
special learning fields, [6] organizing 
and administering the school for 
rural children (planned especially 
for small schools), and [7] making 
parents partners in the school enter- 
prise. 

Within each area of concern, a 
number of related topics may be 
listed which the Briefs will seek 
to illustrate. For example, under 
“identifying and meeting the needs 
of rural boys and girls” these topics 
might be listed: studying individual 
children; identifying and meeting 
special needs (as in health, social ad- 
justment or language development) ; 
helping the young rural child to find 
his place in the school; meeting the 
needs of the farm child in the com- 
munity school. 

“Organizing and administering 
the school for rural children” might 
include: scheduling the school day, 
helping children to work indepen- 
dently, bridging the gap from small 
rural school to highschool, and plan- 


ning adequately the lunch hour at 
school. 


Write to the Division 


‘Those interested in cooperating in 
the development of the Rural Teach- 
ing Service Briefs or in obtaining 
them as they become available are 
urged to write to the Division of 
Rural Service, NEA, indicating the 
nature of their interest. “They may 
also obtain from the division sample 
Briefs and fuller information con- 
cerning plans for their development, 
distribution, and use. 

—LOIS CLARK, assistant director, Di- 
vision of Rural Service, NEA. 
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The versatile bulletinboard 


0. reEN the bulletinboard is either 
the most attractive or least attractive 
feature of a classroom. And it’s usu- 
ally the imagination of teacher and 
pupils that makes the difference. 

‘Today's impressive array of other 
audio-visual materials tends to over- 
shadow the humble bulletinboard. 
But no budget need exclude this in- 
expensive item. In fact, teachers can 
construct .a bulletinboard of card- 
board or burlap at practically no cost. 

Operation of a bulletinboard also 
involves little expense. One needs 
only a jar of paste, a box of tacks, 
a pair of scissors, plenty of discarded 
and current publications, and a 
wealth of ideas. 

Versatility is the watchword of the 
bulletinboard. It can be used to 
stimulate interest at the beginning of 
a unit of instruction or to summarize 
conclusions at the culmination of the 
same unit. ‘Thru it the teacher can 
encourage indifferent students and 
reward students whose work merits 
display. ‘The bulletinboard is equally 
effective as a means of comparing 
ideas and facts. 

Creating a bulletinboard display 
calls for many skills, a fact which en- 
ables a teacher to help meet the in- 
dividual needs of students. Such 
skills include gathering and organiz- 
ing material, designing a display, and 
setting up the display. 

Bulletinboard displays will be most 
effective if certain basic principles are 
followed. In the first place, the ideas 
and facts presented in a display 


should be unified around a central 
theme. A hodge-podge of unrelated 
materials impresses nobody. 

An eye-pleasing design is another 
characteristic of the good display. 
Use of an over-all pattern—such as 
some sort of symmetrical design— 
will help to achieve this. Carefully 
lettered captions and the judicious 
use of color and margins also help to 
create an attractive appearance. 

Important in attracting viewers to 
a display is the title. A novel head- 
ing, sometimes in the form of a ques- 
tion, often invites closer scrutiny. 

Of great importance in developing 
and maintaining interest in the bul- 
letinboard is this rule: Never allow a 
display to grow stale. Last week’s dis- 
play is of no more interest than last 
weck’s newspaper. 

The harassed teacher may well be 
tempted to counter, “When can I 
find time to create bulletinboard dis- 
plays?” But this ignores the fact that 
much of the value of a bulletinboard 
comes thru student efforts to main- 
tain it. A good bulletinboard dis- 
play is more than a show piece, it is 
an outgrowth of classwork. It repre- 
sents student experience in exchang- 
ing and evaluating ideas, formulat- 
ing plans, and carrying them out—in 
short, in the democratic process. 

Thus, one of the most inexpensive 
audio-visual materials in terms of cost 
in money is one of the most valuable 
in terms of gain in student growth. 

—EMMA ELLEN COOKE, Elkin [North 
Carolina] Highschool. 





Confidence in his school 


Rcarviess of what parents may 
feel about the teachers and the school 
system which serve the community, 
whether they are considered good or 
bad, the child labors under a handi- 
cap if parents reveal other than com- 
plete confidence in the school which 
the child attends. 
' To discuss doubts or to criticize 
the school adversely in front of the 
youngster tears down the feeling of 
confidence which the child must have 
for a successful school career. The 
youngster must believe that his in- 
structor is a capable teacher and a 
just disciplinarian (with the right to 
discipline), and that the school is 
good and his classmates are his equals. 
If parents do not believe these 
things are so, a frank discussion at 
the local parent-teacher association 


meeting or at a board of education 
meeting is important. But to voice 
criticism to the child destroys the 
child’s belief in his school and de- 
feats the purpose for which the school 
exists. 

Teaching as a job is difficult and 
trying work—as only those who have 
done it can really know. But when 
unthinking parents imply that an 
instructor is inadequate, they not 
only deprive the teacher of the 
respect which is his due as an edu- 
cated person doing important com- 
munity service but also make the 
teaching task twice as difficult. 

—FRANCIS X. CLEARY, school editor, 
in the Asbury Park [N. J.] Press. Mr. 
Cleary’s statement was sent to THE 
Journav by Mrs. Edward L. Brothers 
of Bradley Beach, N. J. 
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Dollars go f-u-r-t-h-e-r 


ESPITE the inflationary spiral 
a3 of prices, teachers in Southern 
California can increase the purchas- 
ing powel of their salaries. ‘Thev do 
so by voluntarily subscribing to the 
special-services program offered by 
the Southern Section of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. 

Lhe Southern Section of the CTA 
has approximately 30,000 members. 
By developing a comprehensive spe- 
cial-services program, CTA-SS is 
making a real contribution to the 
economic welfare of teachers. Major 
areas of the special-services program 
are the purchasing service, Insurance 
service, travel service, and education- 
press service. 


~ 


Purchasing Service 


The purchasing service is one of 
the most popular of the C'TA-SS spe- 
cial services. It is similar to group- 
purchasing plans that are available 
to government employes, corpora- 
tion employes, farm associations, and 
other organized groups. Vhru_ this 
service, teachers can buy goods and 
services at substantial savings from 
more than 115 dealers. 

leachers deserve this opportunity. 
Because teachers salaries have not 
kept up with rising prices, teachers 


Dr. Close is business manager and direc- 
tor of special services, California Teach- 
ers Association, Southern Section, Los 
ingeles. He will furnish additional in- 
formation concerning the CTA-SS spe- 
cial-services program upon request. 


have a critical need to get the most 
possible out of their earnings. 
Savings made thru the CLA-SS 
purchasing help teachers 
maintain the standard of living re- 
quired of them, a standard which 
some might otherwise be unable to 
afford. As a result, many teachers re- 


service 


main in the profession who might 
have been induced to seek higher- 
paving positions. Young people and 
the entire community benefit when 
experienced teachers remain in the 
classroom. 

The CLTA-SS_ purchasing service 
is based on the sound economic prin- 
ciple that merchandising costs are 
reduced when goods are sold in vol- 
ume. When teacher purchasing pow- 
er is taken as a whole, it is volume 
buying. ‘Therefore, dealers can offer 
goods at low prices to teachers as a 
group and still make fair profits. 

Participation in the purchasing- 
service program is limited to dealers 
in metropolitan areas of 100,000 pop- 
ulation or more. This assures the in- 
dividual dealer a large buying public 
which normally shops in his area. 


é 
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in Southern California, 
thanks to the state 
association’s special- 
services program. 


CLA-SS conducts detailed investi- 
vations of every dealer participating 
in the program. Each dealer guar- 
antees his goods and services. The 
entire program is carefully super- 
vised so that harmonious school- 
community relations are maintained. 


Other Special Services 

Teachers in Southern California 
can obtain low-cost insurance thru 
the CTA-SS insurance service. (The 
state ofhce of CTA endorses a state- 
wide insurance program.) “Teachers 
seeking insurance are advised by an 
expert insurance counselor. 

Thru the travel service, CTA-SS 
provides information and other serv- 
ices to teachers who are planning 
tours. ‘Transportation arrangements 
are also handled for members who 
attend various conferences. 

The education-press service _ ol 
C'TA-SS seeks to publish worthy ed- 
ucational documents and_ research 
studies which might not otherwise be 
printed. The service thus contrib- 
utes significantly to American educa- 
tion. It makes available to adminis- 
trators and classroom teachers valu- 
able materials that might otherwise 
be lost to the profession. 

As a result of these special services, 
CLA-SS members can secure—with 
confidence and at low cost—needed 
goods and services. For teachers in 
Southern California, dollars do in- 


deed go further. + 





“Working for the NEA” 


W in I was a little girl in the '80s, 
an almost continual background of 
my going to sleep at night was the 
clatter, clatter, clatter of the type- 
writer on which my father incessantly 
wrote in the evening. He was a hard- 
worked professor in the state univer- 
sity of Kansas then, so it was only at 
night that he could find time for 
what was the center of his ardent life. 

We children, hearing him perpet- 
ually hammering away on the noisy, 
clumsy old machine (it must have 
been one of the first manufactured) , 
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used to ask mother sleepily, “What is 
father doing now?” 

The answer was always the same, 
“Working for the NEA.” 

He was secretary of the NEA once, 
and then again, with the enormous 
amount of clerical work that goes 
with that. And then he was president, 
with the old mowimg-machine of his 
typewriter going harder than ever. 
There was no army-of nimble-fingered 
stenographers in those days, or any 
money in a poor professor’s house to 
hire one, if there had been. Father 


just sat up later and, harder than 
ever, “worked for the NEA.” 

i grew up, you see, in an atmos- 
phere where working for the public 
schools of America naturally took 
precedence over everything else— 
pleasure, relaxation, and even sleep. 

—DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER, author. 
James H. Canfield, father of Mrs. 
Fisher, served as NEA secretary be- 
fore that office became a_ fulltime 
position. He was secretary for three 
years—1887-89. In 1890 he became 
NEA president. At that time he was 
chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 
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USINESS have done a 
great deal of research in busi- 
ness education. 

The Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Business Education 1920- 
1940 listed 1148 items; the corre- 
sponding bibliography for 1941-1948 
listed 1272. In neither case did com- 
pilers make any claim for complete- 
Hess. 

Blackstone 
than 


teachers 


reported that more 
1800 investigations served as 
the basis for his statement on com- 
mercial education in the first edition 
(1941) of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, Rahe reported ap- 
proximately 500 studies available [in 
1950] for his review of research in 
typewriting. Anderson’s analysis and 
classification of research in short- 
hand and transcription, completed 
prior to 1946, involved 298 studies; 
Rowe’s summary in 1940 referred to 
more than 500. When Herring pre- 
pared his synthesis and classification 
of research related to the teaching 
of bookkeeping and accounting, he 
identified 242 studies that had been 
completed between 1920 and 1949. 

Additional evidence could be 
found in the impressive number of 
books and monographs and bulletins 
that have been based either in whole 
or in part on these studies and that 
have resulted from creative study, 
interpretation, and scholarship of 
the highest type. 

‘That business teachers are inter- 
ested in using the findings of re- 
search is also clear and convincing. 

When the first research 
the National Business Education 
Quarterly appeared in May 1940, the 
response was more than enthusiastic. 
There was a special research issue 
every year but one until 1947. Since 
1947 there have been two research 
volumes a year. 

Other business-education period- 
icals have published many articles 
reporting research; all have been 
popular. 


issue of 


National Organizations 

Business teachers have a national 
Research Foundation, which is or- 
ganized as a research division of the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion, an NEA department. The Re- 
search Foundation has its own off- 
cers and program. Business teachers 
also have a national research com- 
mittee, with supporting regional- and 
State-level committees. 


These key 
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leaders have recognized the need 
for good research and its influence, 
and they have been busy selling the 
idea that improvement of instruction 
in the classroom depends largely on 
the intelligent application and use 
of the findings of research. 

Over a period of more than 10 
vears, a driving force of business 
education leadership has worked 
hard to overhaul association § rela- 
tionships at the regional and na- 
tional level. Business teachers now 
have a unified national-level associa- 
tion, with four functional divisions, 
and with more than 50 affiliated re- 
gional- and state-level associations. 
All work together under the coordi- 
native leadership of an exccutive 
secretary located at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

Business teachers 
lished annual award, and 
they have an honorary fraternity, 
Delta Pi Epsilon. About 2000. busi- 
ness teachers, who recognize research 


have an estab- 


research 


| Research ae A 


Dr. Swanson is professor in the 
Division of Business, San Jose State 
College, California, and pastpresident 
of the United Business Education 
Association, an NEA department. 

The next article in this year’s se- 
ries of articles on basic research of 
importance to teachers and adminis- 
trators will deal with gcography. 


as an essential requirement for lead- 
ership in business education, are 
members. Among them should be an 
increasing number of able investiga- 
tors to advance knowledge and some 
dependable interpreters with schol- 


arship and integrity. 


Basic Research Literature 

A review of the research literature 
in the field shows clearly that a de- 
pendable, dynamic philosophy of 
business education is emerging. In- 
spiring addresses, thought-provoking 
papers, great teaching, group conter- 
ences, organization meetings, books 
and other published materials—all 
have contributed. But a major con- 
tributing factor has been that of 
research. 

Of course, not all of this develop- 
ing philosophy of business education 
is on the printed page. Even now, 
those who grasp meaningful trends 
and recognize their emergence are 
bravely trying to capture the words 
to chart these ideas and record them 
for others to read. 

Of course, there is already avail- 
able a challenging body of literature 
which indicates the trends in busi- 
ness education. To get into this lit- 
erature, think of it as having four 
cornerstones, 

At one corner will 
creative thinking of Nichols and 
‘Tonne, whose critical analvsis of 
problems and development of prin- 
ciples have been generally and firmly 
acknowledged. 

At the next corner will be found 
the parallel investigations of Hanna 
and Hayden. They tackled the job 
of determining the fundamental or 
major issues in secondary business 
education, of securing the current 
thinking of prominent business edu- 
cators on these issues, and of identi- 
fying dependable trends of thought 
wherever possible. 

Neatly piled for the third corner- 
stone will be found certain year- 
books produced both separately and 


be found the 


jointly by the Eastern Business 
‘Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional (middlewestern) Business 


‘Teachers Association. Here it would 
be a mistake to miss digging into 
Problems and Issues in 
Education, Principles of Business 
Education, Appraising Business Edu- 
cation, and The Changing Business 
Curriculum. 

Then, at the fourth corner will be 


Business 
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found the scholarly work of Enter- 
line. He classified and analvzed the 
ideas of 373 leading business educa- 
tors as Trends of Thought regarding 
business education in secondary 
schools. In Enterline’s work, any 
thoughtful reader should find sug- 
gestive encouragement for interpre- 
tation and synthesis work of his own. 
Another look at this mass of busi- 
ness-education literature—and just a 
little imagination—will reveal that it 
is held up and held together by other 
strong and supporting stones. There 
are items by Forkner, Lomax, Price, 
Graham, and others. We can see 
Reynold’s Handbook for Studying 
Business Education and_ Shipley’s 
Handbook for Business Education in 
the Small High School. We can see 
several special issues of the National 
Business Education Quarterly, and, 
of course, certain Bulletins of the 
Nationai Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions. 


Improvement of Instruction 

How one organizes his review of 
the research literature in a field 
probably is not too important. What 
is important is one’s attitude. The 
findings of good research command 
respect. They deserve knowing. They 
deserve purposeful interpretation 
protected by attitudes of integrity 
and scholarship and motivated by 
a desire to improve instruction. + 
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If You Are a Teacher of Business Subjects . . . 


You can secure from the NEA the fol- 
lowing materials to help in your teach- 
ing: 

Business Education Forum. A down- 
to-earth magazine which features articles 
on the teaching of important areas of 
business education. Single copies, 70¢. 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly. Prepared especially for col- 
lege and university teachers of business 
education. Problems in administration, 
research, and business-teacher education 
are featured. Single copies, 75¢. 


Students Typewriting Tests. Material 
is included for both straight-copy tests 
and production tests. These tests meas- 


ure standards of attainment with em-. 


phasis placed on marketable productiv- 
ity rather than certain accomplishments 
of speed goals. The tests provide for 
motivation tn the classroom thru a con- 
trolled plan of awards. Specimen tests 
fone copy of each test and manual], $1 
a set; 30 copies of same test and manual, 
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$2.10; quantity discounts. 


National Business Entrance Tests. 
Pre-employment production tests de- 
signed to determine the presence or lack 
of skill-ability in one or more oi five 
basic oflice jobs—stenography, typewrit- 
ing, machine calculation, bookkeeping, 
and general office clerical duties. For 
both highschool and college graduates. 
Requires about two hours for each test. 
The tests may be ordered individually 
for 50¢ each; a set of one each of the six 
tests, $2. Quantities of 25 tests, assorted 
if desired, $5. Does not include profi- 
ciency certificates and scoring service. 
Administrators Manual and Correction 
Manual included with all orders. 


Future Business Leaders of America 
Handbook. Suggestions for organizing 
and operating a chapter of FBLA; proj- 
ects, programs, and ceremonies; state and 
national directories of chapters. $1.50. 


FBLA Money-Making Projects. De- 
scribes more than 100 projects used for 


raising money by clubs in highschools 
and colleges. $1.50. 


Business-Education Program in the 
Secondary School. Characteristics of a 
good business-education program in 
terms of housing, equipment, and teach- 
ing aids; teachers; supervision; selection, 
guidance, placement, and follow-up; ex- 
traclass activities; coordinated work ex- 
perience; and effectiveness of teaching 
business subjects. Also, what business 
education can contribute to general edu- 
cation, vocational competency, and good 
community relationships. $1. 


Order the above materials from Unit- 
ed Business Education Association, NEA. 
Individual dues for this NEA depart- 
ment are $3 including Business Educa- 
tion Forum and $6 including Business 
Education Forum and The National 
Business Education Quarterly. 

[Fourth in a series of helps in 
various subjectmatter fields. 


Aids for all elementary teach- 
ers will be listed next month.] 
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'TEACHER-pupil 


planning in the 
social studies— 


how much and 
what kind? 


ANY teachers believe that 
cooperative planning with 
students can sharpen so- 

cial-studies learning experiences. 
gut, of course, these teachers recog- 
nize the need for a balance between 
cooperative planning and_ preplan- 
ning by the teacher. 

Iwo important factors should be 
considered in seeking this balance: 

The first is existence of individual 
differences among teachers in crea- 
tive ability, flexibility in meeting 
unexpected situations, cultural back- 
grounds and training, skill in relat- 
ing learning experiences to the needs 
of children, and acquaintance with 
resources which may be needed in 
the social-learning experiences. 

The second is the experience of 
children in grades four, five, and six 
in group planning. To what extent 
are the boys and girls skilful in the 
processes of cooperative planning? 
‘To what extent may they be ex- 


This article is taken from Social 
Studies for Older Children: Programs 
for the Middle Grades [4-6], bulletin of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

Miss Klee is professor of education at 
Cornell University and director of social 
studies in the Ithaca [N.Y.] Public 
Schools. She is also editor of the bulletin 
and author of the section from which 
this article comes. 

Social Studies for Older Children: 
Programs for the Middle Grades [4-6] 
is intended to help teachers and others 
find better ways of providing opportu- 
nities for meaningful, functional so- 
cial-studies learning experiences for 
children. Curriculum Series No. 5, 1952. 
$1.50. Order from NCSS, NEA. 
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Social Studies in 
the Middle Grades 


pected to attain the purposes which 
they have ftormulated and at the 
same time be learning the skills of 
group purposing, planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating? 


The Workshop Approach 


Some schools are experimenting 
with a workshop approach in social 
living in the middle grades. The 
teacher does only a broad type of 
planning, in terms of needs of the 
pupils. He anticipates learning ex- 
periences which may arise, considers 
possible procedures to meet them, 
and looks ahead to the kinds of re- 
sources which may be needed. 

The workshop approach means 
learning activities continuously and 
cooperatively planned day by day to 
meet specific and long-range prob- 
lems and needs, ‘Thus children learn 
how to plan and think thru their 
problems. Because children 
greater meaning in their cooperative- 
ly planned activities, it is hoped that 
they will work harder and that more 
functional learnings will result. 


see 


LORETTA E. KLEE 


Proponents of this approach say 
that even when cooperative plan- 
“ning fails to produce the desired re- 
sults, students analyze the reasons 
for the failure and learn by the ex- 
perience. Thus, failures of coopera- 
tively planned activities, followed 
by careful evaluation, are more ef- 
fective in teaching pupils to think 
critically than more smoothly run ex- 
periences preplanned by the teacher. 

Opponents of cooperative pupil- 
teacher planning workshops for chil- 
dren in the middle grades have asked 
these questions: 

How can needless repetition and 
wasteful duplication be avoided 
when pupils do so much of their own 
planning? Are there not serious gaps 
in learnings? Do not pupils become 
so entangled with the process and 
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Vacation for Teachers 


Tan Minneapolis public schools open 
today after the two weeks’ Christ- 
mas vacation, and most mothers will 
confess to at least a slight sense of 
relief as the kids troop back to class- 
rooms. Children are wonderful insti- 
tutions, but they can also be annoy- 
ing, particularly in groups where 
their little personalities bounce off 
each other like autos in a multiple 
collision. 

The home recovers slowly from the 
confusions and excitements of Christ- 
mas, and it is not until the holiday 
vacations end that weary adults begin 
to experience an exhilarating sense 
of order and composure. 

All this is simply preliminary to 
saying that the school teachers, who 
have been enjoying a little quiet res- 


pite from the children, will be back 
at the old stand today. They will be 
trying to maintain orderly and stimu- 
lating routines, not among three or 
four or five children, but among 30 
or 40 youngsters who present a thou- 
sand problems in group contacts and 
individual adjustments. 

There are some people who seem 
to begrudge the teachers their two 
weeks’ vacation at Christmas time. 
But it is our impression, surveying 
the matter from the vantage point of 
the vacation-harassed home, that 
they could not survive without it. 


—This editorial from the Minne- 


apolis Morning Tribune, January 7, 
1952, was sent to ‘THE JOURNAL by 
Ralph F. 


Schwab, Brewster High- 


school, Brewster, Minnesota. 





mechanics of cooperative planning 
that they find it difhcult to follow 
thru efhciently on the problems un- 
de: consideration? How can a teach- 
er plan ahead to meet the needs of 
his class as to materials and learning 
experiences when so much of the sit- 
uation is unstructured in advance? 
Are pupil effort, interest, and result- 
ant learnings in direct proportion 
to the amount of participation the 
pupils have had in planning: 


The Middle Way 


In an effort to realize the values 
of pupil-teacher planning and_ to 
avoid the difficulties, some schools 
have tried a system of restricted 
choices. Learning activities and 
goals are largely teacher-planned; 
pupil planning is largely in terms of 
specifics. The teacher must be able 
to justify the learning experiences 
in terms of the over-all program and 
the philosophy of the school system. 

Somewhere between the formally 
organized unit and an unstructured 
workshop approach probably lies 
the answer for most children in the 
middle grades. The issue must be 
resolved in each community in terms 
of the place of the social studies, the 
purposes of the total school pro- 
gram, and the abilities of teachers to 
guide the learning experiences of 
boys and girls at their maturity level. 


Grade Sequence vs. Free Planning 


Another problem is what the re- 
lationship should be between basic 
framework and freely planned learn- 
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ing experiences. Is there value for 
teachers and pupils in drawing an 
outer circle of functional knowledge, 
understandings and = appreciations, 
positive social attitudes, and _ skills 
toward which teachers should guide 
all children in the middle grades? 

If so, in daily classroom learning 
experiences teachers and pupils 
might plan their points of departure 
and work together in everwidening 
inner circles of learning as they are 
guided toward the more comprehen- 
sive outer circle. 

Some children would never com- 
pletely reach it, nor would they be 
under any compulsion to do so. 
Other children would attain much 
more as they reached out in accord- 
ance with their abilities to increas- 
ingly larger circles of their own. 

Some teachers of 9-, 10-, and 11- 
year-old children feel the need of 
guidance in planning social-studies 
learning activities. At the same time, 
they recognize the dangers of a basic 
framework which becomes a body ol 
content to be covered or mastered 
by all boys and girls within the mid- 
dle grades. In terms of the many dif- 
ferences within the learning environ- 
ment, no able teacher would view 
such a basic framework as either 
helpful or psychologically sound. 

In schools where the faculties are 
composed of master teachers who 
work closely together and where 
there is a wealth of human and ma- 
terial learning resources, it is pos- 
sible to develop really effective 
learning experiences without a guid- 


ing framework. In such a situation 
teachers are able to acquaint them- 
selves with all aspects of the learn- 
ing environment of the boys and 
girls, and a high degree of interrela- 
tionship among learnings can be at- 
tained. 


Having an abundance of material 
as well as human resources, teachers 
are able to get the appropriate 
movie, recording, or reference book 
at the time of need. These schools, 
in brief, have the conditions which 
are requisite for the effective func- 
tioning of freely planned learning 
experiences in a laboratory or work- 
shop organization. 


Guidance Needed 

In less favorable educational en- 
vironments it may be desirable to 
have a basic framework of goals and 
suggestive learning activities. What 
are some of the advantages which 
are seen in a guiding basic frame- 
work? 

There would be an opportunity 
for teachers to plan ahead for effec- 
tive use of materials. Teachers in 
many schools must order multi- 
sensory aids well in advance of use. 
In some communities a thoro evalu- 
ation or screening of all printed ma- 
terials must be made before they are 
put into the hands of pupils. 

How to develop interests, abilities, 
and skills poses a problem for many 
teachers as they work with no basic 
framework to guide them. Some- 
times a teacher has difficulty deter- 
mining the kinds of learning experi- 
ences his pupils have previously had. 
Because some school systems do not 
have adequate inter- and intra- 
school communication, what might 
be rich, sequential, unified learnings 
are more accurately described as 
“shreds and patches.” The complex- 
ity of modern society is another rea- 
son we need guidance and a basic 
framework, say some teachers, 

The implication tor the balance 
between the amount of guidance 
given in the form of basic framework 
and the responsibility which must 
be assumed by teachers for the de- 
velopment of freely planned learn- 
ing experiences is clear. What teach- 
ers seek is a guiding framework in 
terms of goals and resources and op- 
portunities to use a variety of meth- 
ods in working toward the outei 
circle—unity and harmony within 
the whole thru diversity! + 
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An lowa Idea 








for an interfaith school 
shows how religion can be 
taught about successfully 
in the public university. 





SKILFUL playwright, setting 

out to concoct a scene of high 
drama and _ intellectual conflict, 
could scarcely conceive a situation 
any richer in those elements than 
that which took place late one after- 
noon last June on a midwestern uni- 
versity campus. 

The occasion was the traditional 
oral examination given bv a faculty 
committee to candidates for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. But this 
was no ordinary committee, no or- 
dinary student candidate, no ordi- 
nary area of study. 

Seeking his PhD in the field of re- 
ligion was a man who had been 
ordained as a Southern Baptist min- 
ister. During his period of study for 
the advanced degree, he had served 
as pastor in a Congregational church 
near the campus. ‘The dissertation 
which he was prepared to defend 
before the faculty committee con- 
cerned the philosophy of Charles 
Hodge, the Calvinistic Presbyterian. 

In addition to two professors from 
the department of history, the facul- 
ty committee included a Catholic 
priest, a rabbi, and two Protestant 
educators of entirely different  per- 
suasions. 

In the course of some two hours of 
scholarly give-and-take, the student 
demonstrated the quality of his re- 
search and reasoning to the satisfac- 
tion of his interfaith examining com- 
mittee. ‘Thus the School of Religion 
at the State University of lowa 
granted its eleventh PhD degree. 


Philosophy and Organization 

‘That such intensive study in the 
field of religion should proceed at a 
tax-supported university is a source 
of amazement to those who would as- 
sume that such a topic could be dealt 
with only in a private institution of 
learning. Yet the University of Iowa 
has long believed that religion is in- 





Dr. Davis is provost at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and president of the As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEA. 
Gordon B. Strayer, of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa Information Service, as- 
sisted in preparing this article. 
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separable from education. The uni- 
versity believes that religion should 
be taught about, unapologetically, 
comprchensively, and according to 
the best educational practices. 
The Iowa School of Religion is not 
a theological seminary, nor does it 
make any effort to prepare students 
for the ministry of any particular 
faith. Such activity would be com- 
pletely outside the province of a tax- 
supported university, of course. Like- 
wise, the school never attempts to 
change any student’s personal faith. 
Instead, the interfaith Lowa school 
is concerned primarily with educat- 
ing students about religion rather 
than in religion. It has followed this 
principle thruout its 25 years of ex- 
istence, with the full approval of ed- 
ucators, theologians, and laymen 
alike. Thousands of young Iowans 
have attended its classes voluntarily. 
Another factor makes the Iowa 
school unique among state-supported 
colleges and universities in the 
United States: The supervising board 
of trustees represents both the uni- 
versity and the religious bodies of 
the state of Iowa. The 39-member 
board is drawn ‘from distinguished 
educational, religious, and lay lead- 
ers thruout the state and outside it. 
No ivory-tower organization, the 
school is integrated with the univer- 
sity. The school never teaches a 
course offered by any other depart- 
ment of the university; it urges other 
departments to set up their own 
courses whenever they wish to teach 
something which will contribute to 
the school’s offerings. Administrative 
expenses of the school are paid 
from university funds, while faculty 
salaries are met from contributions 
by Iowa churches and individuals. 


Faculty 
The school was organized to in- 
clude on its staff representatives of 
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America’s three major faiths—Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish. It has con- 
tinued on this basis. 

Altho smaller groups are not now 
represented on the School of Reli- 
gion faculty fulltime, the door is al- 
ways open to them. At present they 
receive sympathetic interpretation 
from faculty members of the school. 
Furthermore, clerical and lay leaders 
of these groups are frequently invited 
to explain their beliefs to the stu- 
dents. 

M. Willard Lampe, who has di- 
rected activities of the school thruout 
its lifetime, explains that three major 
factors are recognized in the instruc- 
tional program: religion as a factor 
in human history, in the life of the 
individual student, and in the life 
of the teacher. 

This means that faculty members 
of the school must thoroly under- 
stand religion both as a historical 
science and as a profession of faith. 
They must also be able to help stu- 
dents find a better understanding of 
the historic, emotive, and rational 
roles of religion. Furthermore, they 
must bring these roles into personal 
focus as a foundation for reflective 
loyalty to some controlling faith and 
purpose. 

Finding faculty members who can 
undertake such a broad assignment 
is not easy. Teachers for the inter- 
faith school must possess academic 
fitness comparable to that required 
in other departments of the univer- 
sity, spiritual fitness as determined 
by the sponsoring individuals and 
religious organizations who pay their 
salaries, and capacity to work in the 
interfaith spirit of the school. Success 
has come to the Iowa school only 
because such people do exist. 

Notwithstanding their varying 
backgrounds, philosophy and _ reli- 
gious convictions, the members of 
the School of Religion faculty have 
thruout the years worked side by side 
in adjoining offices, setting an ex- 
ample for tolerance and the spirit of 
brotherhood which is in itself a valu- 
able contribution to the education of 
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their students. And they are various- 
ly assigned to common classes, such 
as the core course in Religion in Hu- 
man Culture. 

While this course has been 
pianned as a staff project, with the 
same subjects, sequence of subjects, 
and final examinations given in each 
section, each teacher may make addi- 
tional assignments and is free to 
point out differences in doctrine and 
to express preferences. At registra- 
tion, students are told frankly who 
will teach each particular section and 
what viewpoints they hold. 

One might ask, “Doesn’t this sys- 
iem really result in ‘watered-down’ 
religion?” There is much evidence to 
the contrary. Any number of stu- 
dents have indicated that they have 
profited thru exposure to differing 
faiths. They have developed critical 
understanding and appreciation of 
many faiths and have built well- 
founded and strong personal beliefs. 


Courses 


\n informal division of course of- 
ferings is found in the lowa School 
of Religion, following a principle es- 
tablished early in its history. Each 
faculty member teaches [a] one or 
more courses of general religious sig- 
nificance, such as ‘The Bible, or [b] 








the core course, Religion in Human 
Culture. He also teaches other 
courses in line with his special prep- 
aration and interests. 

Some 35 courses are offered in the 
School of Religion; most of them are 
concerned with the three major re- 
ligious beliefs found in America. 
Four courses are offered in the Old 
‘Testament; other courses are offered 
in the New Testament, Protestant 
Faith, History of the Catholic 
Church, and Elements of Hebrew. 

Courses of a more general nature 
include Living Religions of Mankind 
—their history, fundamental faith 
and practice, and place in the con- 
temporary world; Church and State 
in America—the historical develop- 
ment of this relationship from the 
colonial period to the present, and 
an analysis of contemporary prob- 
lems, especially in education; and 
Religious Groups of America—their 
history, worship, and significance in 
our country’s cultural pattern. 

Aimed at a better understanding 
of religion in America, this latter 
course includes study of such groups 
as the Bahais, the Mennonites, the 
Amana colonies, the Trappists, Ve- 
dantes, Unity, and other cults, sects, 
and denominations. 

A student’s first exposure to the 


An Apple for the Teacher 


My MIND recoils at the thought of 
directing that measureless energy of 
the children I see dashing along the 
street on their way to school. So I 
feel that I should present to that pil- 


lar of civilization, the grammar- 
school teacher, a Big Polished Red 
Apple. I hereby lay it shyly on her 
desk. 

One of the finest tributes to a 
teacher appeared in a letter written 
by the poet Margaret Fishback to the 
New York Herald Tribune last 
spring. The praise should be given 
to hundreds of thousands of other 
teachers, too: 


Mabelle Rice, of Parksville, New York, 
was finishing her thirty-seventh year as 
first-class (and I mean first-class) teach- 
er at Friends Seminary in New York 
City, when she died on April 28, 1952. 
A true immortal, she will never be for- 
gotten by the fortunates who burgeoned 
under her gracious guidance. 

She evoked this exclamation from my 
10-year-old son, Tony, now a fifth- 
grader, when he learned of her death: “I 
had her for a whole year, and she was 
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never cross. 


She never uttered an ugly 
word. 


She never yelled.” 

What an obituary! And what a heri- 
tage to leave with a child—and _ his 
parents! 

On May 10, 1943, the following ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. It was inspired by Miss Rice, 
who will live for many years to come 
in the hearts and memories of hundreds 
of devoted friends and children. 


LINES TO BE ENGRAVED ON A LOVING CUP 
My tadpole’s teacher I revere. 
I’ve had my pride and joylet here 
At home with chicken pox, tenacious. 
I love the lad, but goodness gracious, 
How happy I will be to send 
Him back to Mother’s dearest friend, 
That saint, that noblest of God’s 

creatures, 
That most incredible of teachers 
Who stays serene with 20 of them 
And even manages to love them! 
—MARGARET FISHBACK ANTOLINI 


Now, all together, three cheers for 
the teacher—and while we’re about it, 
make it four. 

—SIMEON Sry.ires in The Christian 
Century. 


School of Religion, in all probabil- 
ity, takes place during his freshman 
or sophomore year, when he enrols 
in the core course, Religion in Hu- 
man Culture. Like other core courses 
in the general-education program at 
lowa, this is one of the offerings in 
the humanities which a student may 
choose in his work for an AB degree. 

Readings in Religion and Re- 
search in Religion are primarily for 
the student interested in a more in- 
formal study and for the graduate 
student seeking concentration on 
some aspect of religion. 


Wide Recognition 

“Preserving lowa’s Religious Her- 
itage’” was a School project which 
helped to integrate the School of Re- 
ligion with the life of the state. The 
plan involved the preservation of the 
rich traditions of pioneer religious 
groups, preparation of radio broad- 
casts, articles on general religion, 
dramatizations, recordings of hymns, 
and service to Iowa churches and 
communities. 

Radio, indeed, has helped much to 
spread the word and the work of the 
School of Religion. Regular broad- 
casts over university station WSUI 
have included “Morning Chapel” 
and “Religious News” programs, as 
well as broadcasts direct from the 
classrooms. Letters from midwestern 
listeners have shown beyond doubt 
that thru this medium listeners have 
broadened their personal religious 
horizons. 

Considerable credit has been given 
the lowa idea for progress made in 
religious education at other state in- 
stitutions. At the school’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration last May, for 
instance, Clarence Prouty Shedd of 
Yale University stated: ‘““The growth 
of academic instruction in religion 
at state colleges and universities has 
been greater during the 25 years of 
your history than in all the previous 
history of state colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States.” 

Recently the school received a tes- 
timonial from a leader of a religious 
faith in the Near East. This man’s 
faith is not represented on_ the 
school’s faculty because it has rela- 
tively few adherents in this country. 
However, this leader visited the 
school’s director just to say, “I think 
that what you’re doing here at Iowa 
is the greatest thing in the world to- 
day.” + 
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TJ HE public schools are godless,” 
said a Protestant minister in a 
Sunday morning sermon. On an- 
other occasion, I heard a Catholic 
priest make the same statement. I 
say these statements are not true. 

The public schools do not teach 
about God by catechism, creed, or 
ritual. But they do provide learn- 
ing experiences for children and 
youth which encourage faith in a 
Higher Power, reverence for the Di- 
vine Presence, and awareness of the 
Spirit of God manifest in the good- 
ness of men. 

Broad concepts of God are illus- 
trated in the schools’ teachings about 
the mysteries of nature, encouraged 
by the schools’ stress on moral and 
spiritual values as guides to conduct, 
and exemplified in the lives of godly 
teachers. 

I believe—and I am sure that the 
majority of public-school teachers 
and administrators believe—that: 


God is good. 

Good is manifested in the lives of all 
good men. 

The good spirit is in all of us and is 
a source of guidance, comfort, and 
strength. 

The Ten Commandments and the 
Great Commandment are guides for all 
human relations. 

Prayer includes thinking about good, 
which creates good. 

One should habitually worship God 
in church or synagogue, mosque, or 
temple. 

The good spirit will, at last, permeate 
all human relations. 


Let us see how each point in this 
creed is sustained by school practices. 





Mr. Milligan is superintendent of 
schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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God is good. One sees the good at 
so many points in school. Good is 
present in the helpful attitude of 
teachers and students. Good is pres- 
ent in all good literature. 
present in precepts the 
stresses. 

Teachers advocate good conduct, 
not bad conduct; honesty, not dis- 
honesty; truth, not lying; industry, 
not sloth; order, not chaos; good 
humor, not bad humor.  Further- 
more, most school activities are de- 
signed to give students experience 
in living according to these precepts. 

In arithmetic, children learn ac- 
curacy; in geography, breadth of 
mind; in history, respect for man- 
kind; in astronomy, reverence; in 
physical education, sportsmanship; 
in homeroom activities, good man- 
ners. 

Good is in the lives of men. Our 
children have rich opportunities to 
learn in school about the lives of 
many good people. Great charac- 
ters in literature also emphasize the 
force of goodness in human affairs. 

The good spirit is in us. Most 
teachers listen to the troubles of 
their students and do what they can 
to assuage them. Most good high- 
schools today have teacher-counsel- 
ors available for helpful student con- 
ferences. ‘These counselors will tell 
you that they do not deal with aca- 
demic questions only. 


Good is 
teacher 


The Ten Commandments and the 
Great Commandment are guides in 
human relations. A few teachers 
fail frequently, and all of us fail oc- 
casionally, to demonstrate the Law 
of Love; but, on the whole, the school 
follows these guides well. 

Prayer includes thinking about 
good, which creates good. In many 
schools the students repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer each day. Some pri- 
mary teachers I know have the chil- 
dren bow their heads for grace when- 
ever morning milk and crackers are 
served. But the creative force of 
prayer is also to be found in class- 
room situations which focus thought 


Think on These Things 


when you hear someone say the schools are godless 


JOHN P. MILLIGAN 


on goodness—even tho they do not 
involve traditional prayer forms. 

Nearly all elementary teachers and 
highschool teachers of English read 
inspirational poetry to their students. 
Most teachers discuss with their stu- 
dents the need for good behavior in 
school and community. Social-stud- 
ies teachers praise good conduct in 
history and consider ways by which 
society may advance the common 
good. 

One should habitually worship 
God in church or synagogue, mosque 
or temple. Most teachers are church 
members and attend regularly. Many 
serve the church actively. 

The good spirit will, at last, per- 
meate all human relations. Improve- 
ment in human relations is at once 
the greatest task ahead and_ the 
greatest achievement to date of the 
modern public school. 

In many schools, teachers of differ- 
ent races and religions work side by 
side. Even where segregation of 
races is practiced, joint committees 
of teachers are at work. ‘Teachers, 
north and south, are in the vanguard 
in programs aiming to build better 
foundations for human relations. 

The program of the schools is de- 
signed to enhance the values of peace, 
not war. The public schools are 
great supporters and builders of a 
better life for all men everywhere. 
Teachers seek to enhance the unique- 
ness, the value, of each human life. 

God is in school. By teaching 
goodness, the public schools are 
teaching about divinity. By stress- 
ing spiritual values, the schools 
strengthen faith in God. Surely, 
the will of God is being done in the 
public schools of America. Surely, 
these schools are not godless. Think 


on these things. And look about 
you! I think you will agree that 
God is in the school. = 
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PPEARING olten in our conver- 
A sation and writing these davs 
is the topic, “Spiritual Values in 
Public Education.” Distracted by 


many of our arguments, we find it 


hard to focus properly on this theme. 


Fairmindedness 


What we need above all when we 
consider this topic is fairness of 
judgment. Our schools are entitled 
to it. Unfortunately, this elementary 
requirement has not been too scru- 
pulously observed. 

In 1848, Horace Mann noted that 
many attackers of schools, instead of 
offering specific constructive criti- 
cism, “denounce our system [of ree 
public schools for the whole people] 
as irreligious and = anti-Christian.” 
In 1952 Associate Justice Jackson ol 
the Supreme Court acknowledged 
that such thinking is still common. 
In his dissenting opinion in the case 
of released time for religious training 
in New York schools, he challenged 
the “suggestion that opposition to 
this [released-time] plan can only be 
anti-religious, atheistic, or agnostic.” 

Our schools are not beyond criti- 
cism. They must expect—should, in- 
deed, welcome—criticism. But we 
must be sure the criticism is fair. 


Church-State Separation 


Now let’s define our terms. First, 
public education. 

After our country achieved inde- 
pendence, it took almost a century 
to establish a free school system sep- 
arated from church entanglements. 
In such a system, people saw an ex- 
pression of the principle of church- 
state separation set forth in the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. 

This “is strikingly illustrated,” 
said Associate Justice Felix Frank- 
furter in a March 1948 decision, “by 
the fact that every state admitted 
into the union since 1876 was com- 
pelled by Congress to write into its 
constitution a requirement that it 
maintain a school system ‘free from 
sectarian control.’ ” 

None of this means that schools 
are hostile to religion. The recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in favor 
of released-time is one more bit of 
evidence that hostility to religion is 
not even contemplated. 





Dr. Goldin is dean, Teachers Institute 
and Seminary College of Jewish Studies, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, New York City. 
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Spiritual Values 


gut even as Associate — Justice 
Douglas, speaking in behalf of the 
majority, said: “. . . So far as inter- 


ference with the ‘free exercise’ of re- 
ligion and an ‘establishment’ ol 
religion are concerned, the separa- 
tion must be complete and unequiv- 
ocal, The First Amendment within 
the scope of its coverage permits no 
exception; the prohibition is abso- 
lute.” 

Not hostility to religion, much 
less a yearning for godlessness, mo- 
tivated the desire for separation. 
Again it is instructive to listen to 
Mr. Frankfurter: “The secular pub- 
lic school did not imply indifference 
to the basic role of religion in the 
life of the people, nor rejection of 
religious education as a means of 
fostering it... . 

“The sharp confinement of the 
public schools to secular education 
was a recognition of the need of a 
democratic society to educate its 
children, insofar as the state under- 
took to do so, in an atmosphere free 
from pressures in a realm in which 
pressures are most resisted and 
where conflicts are most easily and 
most bitterly engendered. 

“Designed to serve as perhaps the 
most powerful agency for promoting 
cohesion among a_ heterogeneous 
democratic people, the public schools 
must keep scrupulously free from 
entanglement in the strife of sects.” 

In our context, therefore, the 
term public education describes free 
public schools which may not be 
utilized by or united with churches. 


Cautions About Spiritual Values 


And now the term spiritual values. 
Before I suggest a working defini- 
tion, | want to make several points: 

First, the fact that unanimous or 
even wide agreement may not be 
reached as to the ultimate source or 
sanction of spiritual values does not 
mean that such values cannot be 
taught. 

Let us say we want to teach the 
importance of honesty. Some of us 
feel the most cogent arguments for 
honesty are supplied by the Biblical 


religion. Others feel that honesty is 
more firmly rooted and justified in 
another religion. 

Here is ample opportunity for in- 
vestigation—and, if you’re in the 
mood for it, even for debate. But the 
importance of honesty can be taught 
and exemplified by both groups. 

Second, we ought to beware of the 
idea that some professional group is 
the best custodian and transmitter 
of spiritual values. 

Assuming that we agree to some 
extent on what spiritual values are, 
it would be fatal—to spiritual values 
especially—if the impression were 
circulated that such values must be 
taught by socalled professional “spir- 
itualists.”’ 

Third, in selecting methods for 
teaching spiritual values, let us be 
sure we do not recommend strategies 
that are transparently unable to 
serve these values truly. 

Suppose I were eager to teach stu- 
dents scientific method and the value 
of science. Suppose I demanded one 
hour a week, during which students 
would listen to some generalizations, 
homilies, and anecdotes about sci- 
ence. Do you think I could justifi- 
ably declare, ““There has now been 
made provision for the study ol 
science’? No one could take such an 
opinion seriously. 

Spiritual values, in other words, 
are not the private property of some 
few, nor are they material released 
for an hour’s contemplation. 

This does not mean that spiritual 
values cannot be taught or commu- 
nicated, Furthermore, it does not 
imply that formal, disciplined study 
of such values, at regular intervals, 
is impossible. It does not deny that 
some men may be more sensitive to 
the reality of spirit than others. 

But if spiritual values exist, it is 
the task of our schools to teach them. 
If our schools teach them, the in- 
struction must be carried on in that 
spirit of investigation and academic 
responsibility which characterizes all 
study of a high order. And if these 
values are to be exemplified, it is the 
obligation of all our teachers—from 
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‘in Public Education 


the instructor in arithmetic to the 
coach in the stadium—to make these 
values vivid and cherished. Practice 
of these values must not be com- 
pressed into an hour but must be 
expanded over a lifetime. 


Defining Spiritual Values 
But what are these spiritual val- 
ues? Which of these values can be 
taught in a 
must be 


school system which 
separate from church 
bodies? I recommend as an operat- 
ing definition the one suggested by 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion: “By moral and spiritual values, 
we mean those values which, when 
applied in human behavior, exalt 
and refine life and bring it into ac- 
cord with the standards of conduct 
that are approved in our democratic 
culture.” 

‘This is not necessarily the best or 
most felicitous definition one could 
arrive at. But I respect it because it 
comes out of the experience of edu- 
cators who are earnest in their efforts 
to inculcate moral and _ spiritual 
values, while at the same time re- 
maining true to their trust—which is 
to maintain a school system 
from church entanglements. 

Among the values which “exalt 
and refine life,” the EPC lists re- 
spect for human personality, moral 
responsibility, belief that institu- 
tions are the servants of men, belief 
that common consent is better than 
violence, devotion to truth, respect 
for excellence, moral equality, broth- 
erhood, pursuit of happiness, and 
spiritual enrichment. 

We might draw up a somewhat 
different list. We might word some 
of these ideals differently, thus un- 
derscoring shades of meaning which 
in this formulation do not stand out. 

But we need to recognize that 
these are values that can be taught 
by our schools and that our schools 
are concerned with. We need to rec- 
ognize that when these values are 
taught, the teaching must conform 
to the canons of instruction at its 
best. We need to recognize that these 
values are in the province of teach- 


free 
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ers who participate in the full cur- 
riculum of studies. And we need to 
recognize that. exposition and illus- 
tration of these values must not be 
confined to an hour of socalled spir- 
itual lessons. 


Appraising Our Teaching 

Now here one may ask: Can this 
program be sufficient for a person 
who feels that there are additional 
values which public schools cannot 
teach? Are public schools success- 
fully carrying out their program of 
instruction? If there is instruction in 
the importance of ethical values, 
why is our society in such a desper- 
ate moral state today? 

These are legitimate and necessary 
questions. We must never cease to 
raise questions like these. But these 
are questions which do not invali- 
date the grounds on which public 
education in the US was established. 

It may well be that many parents 
consider public-school instruction in 
spiritual values insufficient. Hence 
alongside public education there ex- 
ist schools of another character. 
That we have these other schools 
does not mean, however, that public 
schools are hostile or indifferent to 
spiritual values. 

I do not deny that in_ public 
schools there may be teachers who 
fail to emphasize adequately the im- 
portance of spiritual values. When 
that accusation is made, however, 
let the evidence be brought forth 
clearly, justly, and with that respect 
toward schools which we expect for 
ourselves when we are charged with 
failure. 

If we feel that public schools are 
not successfully , teaching spiritual 
values, we ought to suggest how they 
can do so within the framework 
which the fathers of this country set 
for them. If we circulate rumors that 
public schools encourage godless- 
ness, indifference to moral impera- 
tives, and hostility to religious life, 





we may destroy these schools. And if 
we destroy these schools, we may de- 
stroy a number of values—spiritual 
values, if you please—which we en- 
joy because we live in a democracy 
where such schools exist. 

It is not an exaggeration to say 
that many of our freedoms are com- 
monplace in this country only be- 
cause generation alter generation 
has been taught in our public 
schools that these freedoms are the 
components of our American herit- 
age. Nor do I think it excessive to 
say that even nonpublic schools have 
been beneficially influenced in fun- 
damental ways by the character of 
our public schools. 

The very resistance to sectarian- 
ism which public schools have ex- 
emplified has done much to ease 
unnecessary strains that exist among 
various sects and denominations. 
Because of the parallel existence of 
public schools, denominational 
schools have learned how to make 
their particular emphases with bet- 
ter grace and greater fairness, 

And if schools are carrying on 
their instruction in spiritual values, 
why are we in so demoralized a pre- 
dicament? Why indeed? Why is it 
our churches have made so little 
impact on contemporary life? Why 
is it our books and newspapers and 
all our brilliant devices have not 
contributed more to improvement of 
moral life and conduct? Why is it 
our politics prove so disappointing? 

These are questions on which I 
would like to hear answers not only 
from our educators, but also from 
our statesmen, scholars, writers, art- 
ists, philosophers, clergy, neighbors 
—and above all from my own 


heart. + 
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The local association 
considers moral and 
spiritual values 


Hw: you seen “The Local Associa- 
tion Considers Moral and Spiritual 
Values”? This four-page discussion 
guide, issued as Local Association Ac- 
tivities Leaflet, Number 15, was pre- 
pared by the staff of the Educational 
Policies Commission. It contains sug- 
gestions on planning a meeting on 
moral and spiritual education; tech- 
nics to encourage participation; self- 
rating scales; discussion questions; 
references to books, pamphlets, films 
and filmstrips; and suggestions as to 
people who would be able to contrib- 
ute to a program on moral and spir- 
itual values. 

To guide teachers’ discussion of 
moral and spiritual values into con- 
crete channels, the leaflet suggests 
that problem situations such as the 
following might be presented: 


When Miss Burrows called upon 
Emily, all eves would turn toward the 
plain little girl in amused anticipation. 
Fmily lisped. Recitation by her often 
brought exchanged glances and repressed 
giggles. Today was no exception, only 
the giggling was no longer repressed but 
burst forth before Emily had spoken. 
Ihe girl flushed and said nothing. Miss 
Burrows told the class to be quiet and 
let Emily say what she had to say. What 
would you have done? 


The class was planning a debate for 
the following day. Jonathan had been 
selected to be one of three to take the 
affirmative. Tho usually cooperative, he 
said he could not take part. When 
pressed for a reason, he stated that he 
would be absent the next day as that 
was the New Year. Another boy said, 
“He’s crazy. How could it be New Year 
in September?” The teacher asked Jona- 
than to explain Rosh Hashana. What 
would you have done? 


Three thousand spectators were de- 
manding a final touchdown as the Lin- 
coln High team marched steadily toward 
Euclid’s goal posts. After a scrimmage, 
a Euclid boy lay groaning on the field. 
Lincoln High drew a 15-yard penalty 
tor unnecessary roughness. As the Euclid 
player was helped off the field, he 
winked at a teammate. Seeing the wink, 
the Euclid coach realized the injury was 
“put on” but his eyes returned to the 
game. What would you have done? 


Copies of “The Local Association 
Considers Moral and Spiritual Val- 
ues” have been mailed to local-associ- 
ation presidents. Free copies may be 
obtained by writing to NEA head- 
quarters. Ask for Local Association 
Activities Leaflet, Number 15. 
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“I like local 


—says Schoolboard Member 


i’ IS unusual, I suppose, for a 
member of the board of educa- 
tion to pay tribute to a public-school 
teachers association. Nevertheless, 
I intend to pay tribute to the Pough- 
keepsie [New York] Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

This organization of 250 teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators has 
conducted thru the vears a whole- 
some, professional, forward-looking 
program that has led to much 
progress in our local school situation, 

Not the least of the association’s 
progressive policies has been a basic 
attitude of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness toward the board of edu- 
cation. ‘This constructive approach 
has yielded beneficial results to both 
the teaching staff and the schools of 
our City, 

A striking example of effective co- 
operation occurred in June 1951, 
when the educational program of 
Poughkeepsie faced a serious finan- 
cial crisis. A referendum was held 
for the purpose of raising the tax 
limitation from 1.25% to 1.50°% of 
full valuation, thus increasing the 
funds available for educational pur- 
poses. The teachers association or- 
ganized a steering committee to co- 
operate with the board of education 
and to develop plans for teacher 
activities in this undertaking. 

Numerous posters, leaflets, and 
folders were prepared; representa- 
tives spoke at meetings of civic or- 
ganizations; a telephone committee 
urged extensive citizen participation 
at the polls; teachers arranged to 
baby-sit in order to permit parents 
to vote; and a teacher was stationed 
at each polling place to assist wher- 
ever needed. The referendum passed 
successfully, and the outlook for 
schools and teachers brightened. 

Not only in financial matters has 
the association aided the school- 
board, however. It has consistently 





Mr, Rosen is a lawyer in Poughkeepsie, 
New York, and is a member of the local 
board of education. 


SAMUEL R. ROSEN 


helped to maintain a constructive 
approach to teaching as a profession. 
Last year, with the approval of the 
board of education, the group initi- 
ated, planned, and conducted work- 
shops on professional problems. 

These workshops were led by 
members of the local association. 
Experts from the NEA, other pro- 
fessional groups, and the state de- 
partment of education served as 
consultants. The plan was so success- 
ful that a similar project is planned 
for this year. This interest in analyz- 
ing and attempting to solve their 
educational and professional prob- 
lems is highly commendable. 

In the field of public relations, 
too, the Poughkeepsie Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been active. It was this 
group that recommended to the 
board of education the formation of 
a citizens advisory committee to 
study salary schedules for teachers. 
This plan has been extended to in- 
clude citizen committees working in 
an advisory capacity on such school 
problems as the budget and the site 
for the proposed new highschool. 

Another example of how the local 
association helps stimulate public 
interest in schools involved coopera- 
tion with the Federated PTA Coun- 
cil of Poughkeepsie and the local 
chapter of the American Association 
of University Women. These three 
groups formulated a set of qualifica- 
tions deemed desirable in a candi- 
date for the board of education. 

Poughkeepsie had just resumed 
the practice of electing its school- 
board, and this analysis of qualifica- 
tions was designed to encourage out- 
standing citizens to seek election. 
After the statement was published, 
four candidates filed for election. 

The event was one more example 
of how the work of the Poughkeepsie 
Teachers Association benefits the 
schools, teachers, and community. # 
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associations” 


—says Superintendent 


T HAS been my good fortune 

during the past 17 years to work 
closely with the Amarillo [Texas] 
Classroom Teachers Association and 
the Principals and Supervisors Club 
of Amarillo. 

Both these organizations have co- 
operated continuously with the 
schoolboard and with the school ad- 
ministrative staff. Both organizations 
have consistently had fine profes- 
sional leaders with whom it has been 
a pleasure for us to work. And thru 
working together we have achieved 
much. 

For example, several vears ago an 
association committee cooperated 
with the superintendent to revise 
schoolboard regulations concerning 
teachers. ‘The schoolboard adopted 
the revision with minor changes. 

Among the recommendations were 
some rather high requirements for 
continued professional preparation 
of teachers. The board was so pleased 
with the high standards which teach- 
ers set for themselves that it granted 
practically all benefits requested by 
teachers. 

Recently, teachers and principals 
representing the two associations 
aided the schoolboard in drafting a 
new salary schedule. The board 
adopted the schedule unchanged. 





Mr. Rogers is superintendent of schools, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


The local associations have also 
prepared recommendations concern- 
ing cost-of-living adjustments, sick 
leave, and salary deductions for life 
insurance and group hospitalization. 
‘These recommendations have been 
mutually satisfactory to the school- 
board and the associations. 

In the public-relations field, the 
local associations have made_ im- 
portant contributions. ‘Teachers have 
placed in the waitingrooms of pro- 
fessional people in the community 
copies of the NEA JourNnaL and 
Texas Outlook, official publication 
ot the ‘Texas State Teachers 
ciation. 

An annual dinner in the spring 
has attracted more than 500 teachers 
and citizens. These dinners have 
been addressed by educational lead- 
ers from across the nation. 

The local associations have also 
sponsored social affairs for teachers. 
With so many new teachers entering 
our school system, these activities are 
particularly necessary. They help 
new teachers feel at home and aid 
in developing an esprit de corps 
among teaching and administrative 
personnel. 

One of the chief values of a local 
education association results from 
its morale-building capacity. Thru 
the work of the association, teachers 
help determine policies which affect 


Asso- 


CHARLES M. ROGERS 


their welfare. Teachers are able, in 
cooperation with administrative per- 
sonnel, to take constructive steps to- 
ward meeting problems of schools 
and teachers. 

Another value of the local associa- 
tion results from its promotion of 
the professional spirit. ‘Teachers take 
pride in belonging to—and sharing 
in the work of—the Amarillo Class- 
room Teachers Association. 

Since 1944 the association has cam- 
paigned for 100% membership in 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions. This has been achieved. In 
addition, all primary teachers and 
many other teachers and administra- 
tors belong to the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

These, then, are the over-all func- 
tions of local education associations: 
to cooperate with the administrative 
staff in meeting the problems which 
face schools and teachers, and to en- 
courage among teachers a growth of 
the professional spirit. 

The Amarillo Classroom Teachers 
Association and the Principals and 
Supervisors Club of Amarillo per- 
form these functions in an outstand- 
ing way. My work with these local 
associations has been pleasant for me 
and profitable for our schools. = 


aa 





Oklahoma Legionnaire Speaks Out 


Tarre is no doubt that communists 
and fellow-travelers are endeavoring 
to make inroads into every activity of 
American life. Some people seem to 
forget this and to think that the only 
place the communists bore from 
within is the American school system. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

In fact, in Oklahoma there is prob- 
ably no professional group that is as 
free of the communist taint as are 
public-school teachers. During a good 
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many years of working and associating 
with public-school teachers of Okla- 
homa, this editor has yet to find an 
out-and-out Red in the profession. 
On the other hand, practically every 
elementary-school teacher has_ the 
children give the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag at least once each day, and 
is constantly reminding youngsters 
that loyalty to one’s country is the 
same as loyalty to one’s own kith and 
kin. 

Schoolteachers are like people in 


ultra 
some are exceedingly 
progressive, some are middle-of-the 
roaders, and some are not particu- 
larly interested in controversial mat- 
ters. We need to remember that 
schoolteachers come from the same 
homes that furnish us our lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, laborers, and _ busi- 
nessmen. They are subject to the same 
personal urges, emotions, and con- 
cepts. But all of them that we have 
ever known have gone to school long 
enough, and are practical enough, to 
avoid the communist trap. 
—From an editorial in the 
homa Legionnaire, July 1952. 


other professions. Some are 


conservative, 


Okla- 
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OW are school plants being ad- 
H justed to changes in curriculum 
method? What 
new materials are in use? Are there 


and instructional 


new uses for old materials? Are there 
ways of reducing cost without reduc- 
ing quality? 

Educators will find answers to such 
questions as these at the schoolbuild- 
ing architectural exhibit which ac- 
companies the coming convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. The convention is 
scheduled for February 14-19 in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 


First Architectural Exhibit 

The idea for an architectural ex- 
hibit was put into practice at the 
1950 AASA convention. Then, too, 
superintendents and schoolboard 
members were asking such questions 
as are listed above. The NEA, AASA, 
and American Institute of Architects 
responded by jointly sponsoring the 
exhibit. Architects from thruout the 
nation displayed drawings, models, 
and photographs of school plants 
that had been constructed within the 
preceding five years. 

The visitors observed that modern 
schoolbuildings are planned from 
the inside out rather than from the 
outside in. Use has taken precedence 
over ornamentation. Vhe clear-cut 
lines of simple, modest design have 


What’s new in 





The schoolbuilding architectural ex- 
hibit is but one feature of the AASA 
convention scheduled for Atlantic City, 
February 14-19, 1955. 

Planned around the theme, “Educa- 
tion for National Security,” the pro- 
gram also includes discussion groups 
and clinics; general sessions addressed 
by nationally known speakers; meetings 
of some 60 affiliated organizations; and 
the world’s largest exhibit of school 
equipment, supplies, and books. 

For reservations write to AASA Hous- 
ing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


replaced pitched roofs, porticos, par- 
apets, and massive bell towers. 

Schoolbuilding design today is 
chiefly influenced by two factors: the 
educational needs of children and 
the necessity for economy in con- 
struction. At the 1950 exhibit several 
major trends were evident: 

[1] Classrooms were losing some of 
their institutional look. Bright plas- 
tic floor covering, colorful paint, and 
improved lighting brightened rooms 
and made study easier. 

[2] More provisions were made for 
pupil activity. Classrooms were 
larger. Most furniture was movable. 
Work alcoves and conference rooms 
permitted variation in instruction to 
meet the different interests and abil- 
ities of individual pupils. 

[3] School sites were becoming 
larger with special emphasis given to 
wellplanned 


outdoor play areas. 


Schoolbuilding Design? 
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Where land was available at reason- 
able cost, it was not unusual to see 
school grounds of 10 to 20 acres, 
Many were larger. 

[4] One-story buildings were be- 
coming more common at both the 
elementary and highschool levels. 
Architects and schoolbuilding  spe- 
cialists pointed out that such build- 
ings were safer, less noisy, and less 
costly than multi-story buildings. 


Growth of the Exhibit 


The 1950 schoolbuilding exhibit 
was an experiment in convention- 
program planning. It was so valu- 
able as a source of ideas and specific 
information that similar exhibits 
were held at the 1951 national con- 
vention and at the three regional 
conventions in 1952. 

The following list of new practices 
suggests the type of information 
which the architectural exhibit 
brings to the AASA convention: 

[1] Shops and music rooms are be- 
ing strategically located, and walls 
are being given special acoustical 
treatment to reduce noise. 

[2] Glued laminated-wood beams 
are being used instead of expensive, 
hard-to-get steel. 

[3] Sloping ceilings are being used 
to improve light distribution and re- 
duce space to be heated. 

[4] General-purpose rooms are be- 
ing conveniently located in the build- 
ing to facilitate community use. 

[5] Some buildings have single- 
loaded corridors. Such a corridor is 
contiguous with an outer wall of the 
building, so that classrooms open 
onto the hall from only one side. 
This reduces congestion in the hall. 
With corridor roofs lower than the 
ceiling of the adjoining classrooms, 
windows can be installed above the 
hall, giving bilateral 
lighting. 

Such practices as these indicate 
the need for administrators, teachers, 
and schoolboard members to be well- 
informed on trends in school con- 
struction. The schoolbuilding archi- 
tectural exhibit at the AASA 
convention makes this possible. 

—SHIRLEY COOPER, assistant secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators,an NEA department. 


classrooms 


Visitors to a 1952 AASA regional con- 
vention view exhibits. 
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Education is big business 


for the federal government, but lack of over-all 
federal policy results in wasteful duplication 


in many federal educational activities. 


DUCATION is now big business 

for the federal government—a 
$3.5 billion enterprise in 1950. 
Right now, about 300 different edu- 
cational programs are operated or 
financed by the federal government. 
There is scarcely an agency that does 
not have some type of educational 
program, 

Some of these programs involve 
millions of citizens; others, only a 
handful of specialists. So extensive 
are these programs that they affect, 
directly or indirectly, every citizen 
of the United States and its terri- 
tories, and many people of foreign 
lands. 

sy far the largest portion of the 
federal government’s educational 
activities is devoted to defense or 
war -incurred obligations. By the 
same token, the principal recipients 
of educational aid are veterans and 
federal personnel — military and 
civilian. 

This situation is a far cry indeed 
from the original federal-aid con- 
cept of grants for the over-all promo- 
tion of education within the states. 
It is a reflection of the troubled 
times in which we live, of a world 
teetering on the thin line between 
war and peace. It is a reflection of 
a world increasingly dependent on 
complex technological skills to main- 
tain a high standard of living and 
to fight its wars. 

Education is basic to technological 
advancement, as well as to cultural 
erowth. To the extent that educa- 
tion promotes specific aspects of the 
welfare and security of the people, 
it has been employed by federal 
agencies working toward these ends. 
Education has been used rather than 
promoted by the federal agencies, a 
statement well substantiated by the 
fact that only 1° of the $3.5 billion 
spent for education in 1950 was de- 
voted to the over-all promotion of 
education. 


Educational Programs of the 
Defense Department 


Education for military personnel 
is offered thru approximately 48 
different programs administered by 
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the various branches of the military 
forces. These programs have two 
worthy and ambitious primary pur- 
poses: 

[1] To train military and civilian 
personnel in the many _ intricate 
technical tasks and other military 
activities needed to build and main- 
tain a strong defense establishment 
in a world of modern warfare; 

[2] To provide civilian-type edu- 
cation for military personnel on and 
off duty to enable them to continue 
their basic education and to fit them- 
selves better for military and civilian 
life. 

‘Thus we have on one hand the 
highly specialized institutes and 
training schools, such as the National 
War College, the Navy School of 
Photographic Interpretation, and 
the Air Force aircraft -equipment 
maintenance schools. Here there is 
no attempt to duplicate existing 
civilian facilities. 

On the other hand, many of the 
off-duty, nontechnical educational 
programs financed and operated by 
the Armed Forces provide courses 
quite similar to those in established 
elementary and secondary schools, 
trade schools, and even colleges and 
universities. 

Together, the specialized and gen- 
eral education programs of the 
Armed Forces in 1950 cost the tax- 
pavers more than $250 million. 


Research Programs 

In 1950, the federal government 
spent almost $100 million for re- 
search in colleges and universities. 
This amount was greater than that 
appropriated for any other area of 
educational activity except veterans 
education. More than a dozen fed- 
eral agencies were engaged in re- 
search activities in 1950 in coopera- 
tion’ with nearly 200 colleges and 
universities. Contracts placed by the 
Defense Department, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission account for al- 
most all the appropriations made for 
research purposes. 

By far the largest share of federal 
funds expended for research at 
present is for activities in the physi- 
cal, biological, medical, engineering, 
and other technical sciences con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Defense Department. The contracts 
gencrally call for applied or develop- 
mental research, altho some basic re- 
search is also authorized. 


Veterans Educational Benefits 
Program 


The GI Bill of Rights of 1944 
[Public Law 346, Seventy-Eighth 
Congress | was not enacted to pro- 
mote education but to provide a 
type of serviceman’s bonus. By June 
30, 1951, the education and training 
program for veterans had cost the 
federal government $12.2 billion and 
had included at one time or another 
714 million men and women, or 
about half of all the veterans of 
World War II. For a piece of legisla- 
tion not intended to promote educa- 
tion, the GI Bill has involved more 
people and more money and _ has 
made a far greater impact on our 
educational system than any other 
federal educational activity. 

On Julv 16, 1952, the Congress 
passed a new GI Bill [Public Law 
550, Eighty-Second Congress] to pro- 
vide educational benefits for veter- 
ans of service since June 27, 1950. 
When this new law gets into full 
operation, it has been estimated that 
$1 billion a year in federal funds 
will be paid to student veterans. ‘The 
author of the new GI Bill, Congress- 
man ‘Teague of ‘Texas, has said, 
“The Act is probably the most signi- 
ficant step in the field of education 
which will be taken by Congress dur- 
ing the next several years.” 

A special act {Public Law 16, 
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A Time for Every Purpose 


Tans time for work— 

It is the price of success. 
Tahe time to think— 

It is the source of power. 
Take time to play— 

It is the secret of youth. 
Take time to read— 

It is the foundation of wisdom, 
Take time to be friendly 

It is the road to happiness. 
Take time to dream— 

It ts hitching your wagon to a star. 
Take time to love and be loved 

It is the privilege of the gods. 
Take time to look around— 

It is too short a day to be selfish. 
Take time to laugh— 

It is the music of the soul. 


—Irish prayer from the Michigan 


Educational Journal. 


———— 


Seventy-Eighth provides 
education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion tor disabled veterans of World 
War II and, by amendment, to dis- 
abled veterans since June 27, 1950. 


( Ongress | 


All rehabilitation expenses are feder- 
ally paid, but the choice of courses 
is prescribed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


School Assistance for Federally 
Affected Areas 

During World War II new mili- 
tary and defense industry centers 
were opened; others were greatly ex- 
panded. This caused abnormal shifts 
in population as millions of families 
moved near these defense installa- 
tions. In turn, the school systems in 
these areas of sudden expansion were 
flooded with children they weren’t 
prepared physically or financially to 
handle. 

The federal government recog- 
nized its obligation to relieve this 
critical situation. From 1940 to 1947 
it provided funds thru the Lanham 
Act for school construction and oper- 
ation in critical defense areas. 

With the increased tempo of de- 
fense activities resulting from the 
Korean conflict, the same critical 
situation arose. Consequently, the 
federal government renewed _ its 
policy of aid to schools whose re- 
sources were overtaxed by the im- 
pact of defense industry or federally- 
connected activity. 

Public Laws 815 and 874, both 
passed by the Eighty-First Congress 
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in September 1950, provide financial 
aid for school construction and for 
maintenance and operation respec- 
tively. Over $100 million was made 
available in 1951 under these two 
laws, a part of which went for aid 
to about 300° school 
projects. 


construction 


Viscellaneous Educational Programs 


Altho the lion’s share of federal 
funds for channeled 
into delense-related programs, many 
other special educational programs 
are also in operation. Several agen- 
cies of the 


education is 


government promote 
special instruction in the schools, 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in the field of aviation 
education. Many agencies provide 
personnel training ranging from the 
preparation of typists on the job to 
advanced college and graduate work. 

Some of the programs are con- 
ducted by the departments them- 
selves; some are under contract with 
civilian and federal educational in- 
stitutions. Some are formal courses; 
some, informal discussions. 

The federal government also is 
charged with the operation of an 
elementary - and secondary - school 
system for American Indians and 
for the territories and possessions of 
the United States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. <An_ intensive 
academic and vocational educational 
program is available to the inmates 
of federal penal institutions. Also 
under tederal sponsorship is a pro- 
gram for the international exchange 
of persons who attend American 
civilian educational institutions, fed- 
eral schools, or who receive inservice 
training in some of the federal agen- 
cies. 

This brief review of some of the 
significant examples of federal edu- 
cational programs serves to empha- 
size the fact that there is no over-all 
federal policy on education. This 
leaves the responsibility for educa- 
tion scattered thruout the structure 
of government, leaving little or no 
agency leadership at the federal level. 
The result is overlapping, competi- 
tion, and often wasteful duplication 
in federal educational activities. 

—J. L. MCCASKILL, director NEA 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. 

[Next month Dr. McCaskill will 
discuss the history and current activi- 
ties of the US Office of Education. ] 


Did you know— 


that the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations keeps 
in touch with developments in 
nearly 300 federal educational 
programs in practically all agen- 
cies and departments of the gov- 
ernment? Policies and regulations 
of these agencies and departments 
affect the interests of public edu- 
cation directly or indirectly. 


that 73 communities thruout the 
US are consulting with the NEA 
Division of Adult Education in 
connection with selfevaluation 
studies of their own adult-educa- 
tion programs? 


that the American Legion has offi- 
cially commended the National 
Education Association and the 
teaching profession for their con- 
tinued assistance to the American- 
ism program of the American 
Legion? [See page 387 of the Octo- 
ber Journal.] 


that the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, is cooperating with the US 
Office of Education and _ other 
groups in alerting schools to the 
widespread shortage of stenogra- 
phers and typists and the need for 
adequate education for business? 


that cach issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal uses nearly seven carloads of 
paper and one and a quarter tons 
of ink? Its more than 500,000 
copies come from the rotary press 
at an average rate of 200 a min- 
ute. If copies of one issue were 
stacked on top of each other, the 
column would be seven and a half 
times the height of the Washing- 
ton Monument. 


that the NEA supported legisla- 
tion in the Eighty-Second Con- 
gress which resulted in an appro- 
priation of $195 million to pro- 
vide aid for minimum school facil- 
ities in communities adjacent to 
defense and military areas? More 
than 900 school districts in the US 
have applied to the US Office of 
Education for this help. 
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WE HAVE ONLY TO LOOK 


I SaLuTE You 





I am your friend, and my love for you goes deep. There 1s | 
nothing I can give you which you have not; but there is much, | 
very much, that, while I cannot give it, you can take. (No | 
heaven can come to us unless our hearts find rest in today 
Take Heaven! No peace lies in the future which is not | 
hidden in this present instant. ‘lake Peace! The gloom of the 





world is but a shadow. Behind it, yet within our reach, is Joy 
There is radiance and glory in the darkness, could we but see 
—and to see, we have only to look. I beseech you to look 
({ Life is so generous a giver, but we, judging its gifts by their 
coverings, cast them away as ugly or heavy or hard. Remove the | 
covering and you will find beneath it a living Splendour, woven | 
of Love, by Wisdom with Power. Welcome it, grasp it, and you 
touch the angel’s hand that brings it to you. Everything we call 
a trial, a sorrow, or a duty, believe me, that angel’s hand is there, 





the Gift is there, and the wonder of an over-shadowing Presence 
Our joys, too; be not content with them as joys. They, too, 
conceal diviner gifts. @ Life is so full of Meaning and 
Purpose; so full of Beauty—beneath its covering—that you 
will find earth but cloaks your heaven. Courage then to 
claim it; that is all! But Courage you have, and the knowl- 
edge that we are pilgrims together, wending through unknown 
country, home. @ And so at this time I greet you: not quite 
as the world sends greetings, but with profound esteem and 
with the prayer that for you, now and forever, the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away. _ 


Extracts from a Christmas letter written by Fra Giovanni, A. D. 1513 
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Are They Ready for College? 


Adequate preparation of college-bound students 


continues to be one important function of the high school. 


HE college-preparatory function 

of the highschool is still an im- 
portant one. This is true despite the 
highly desirable presentday empha- 
sis upon the life-preparatory func- 
tion ol Of 
course, a greater percent of graduates 


secondary education. 
go on to college from some high- 
schools than from others. But prac- 
tically every highschool has the job 
of preparing some of its students for 
higher education. 
In this article we will not be con- 
cerned with the college-preparatory 
pattern o| 
fact, 


courses. A\s a matter of 


some indicated 


that the pattern is not a significant 


research has 
factor in determining success in col- 
lege. Some research has shown that 
students who have acquired good 


study habits, wide interests, and 
proper attitudes, and who have mas- 
tered such basic skills as reading 


and note-taking are the most likely 
to succeed in college. 








Mr. Byers is superintendent of the 
Parma Public Schools, Parma, Ohio. 


CARL C. BYERS 


Recall 
What were vour chief difficulties as 
a college freshman? Had you learned 
in highschool the importance of 
meeting deadlines: Were you taught 
how to take and make out- 
lines effectively? Was the writing of 


vour own college days. 


notes 


themes a dreaded chore because you 
hadn't learned how to express your 
thoughts and results in writing? 
You knew how to read, but were 
you able to comprehend to vour sat- 
istaction what Did 
have trouble planning a_ practical 
study schedule? Were assignments 
prepared at the last minute “in sheer 
desperation” or on a “catch-as-catch- 


vou. read? you 


can” basis Was it rush to dress, rush 
to eat, rush to class, and even rush 
to sleep? 

If you experienced none of these 
nightmare experiences during that 
neophyte year, vou were indeed for- 
tunate. Being a college freshman. is 


not easy. Why can’t we do more in 


highschool to prepare students for 
these freshman pressures? 


How To Do It 


Let's begin by spending more time 
on lesson assignments. Some of our 
best teaching and counseling can be 
done at this point. Here is our gold 
en opportunity to build study incen- 
tive and suggest the how and why of 
good study habits. 

The best education is caught, not 
taught. Young people follow that 
which they see demonstrated—and 
made practical. Here is our oppor- 
tunity to prove that guidance is a 
process of helping a young person 
discover, not only himself, but his 
best self. 

We talk much about budgeted 
spending and budgeted giving. Why 
don’t all of us take time to discuss 
with young people the significance 
of time budgeting, the reasons that 
deadlines must be met, and how best 
to plan for the requirements of an 
assignment? If we “cram” assign- 
ments and “rush-push-shove” subject- 


matter down the throats of young 
people, what kind of time budgeting 
can we expect from them? 


‘Three cheers for the teacher who 
takes time to teach his students how 
to study, how to outline, how to 
write themes, how to find and use 
reference material, 


and how to or- 





How far can you go into the woods ? 


Ax o_p riddle asks. “How far can 
you go into the woods?” The answer 
is, “Halfway—for after that you start 
to come out.” 

The teaching are 
often months in which the experi- 


first months of 
ence is similar to that of going deeper 
and deeper into the woods. About 
this time of the school term you ask, 
“How far can you go into the woods?” 
And the that about this 
time of the school term, halfway, is 
when you start to come out. 

Of all the woods into which a teach- 


answer is 


er goes, none is more tangled and 
confusing, with so many brambles to 
annoy you and trees to block your 
path, than is the Forest of Discipline. 
You will come out of it faster and 
with fewer mental scratches and pro- 
fessional bruises if you recall a state- 
ment from your college psychology 
courses. 

No, you don’t have to dust off the 
book and reread it—just recall the 
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page where it said, “All behavior is 
caused.” Then, the next time your 
pupils misbehave, or require so much 
energy to control that you have none 
left for teaching, ask yourself, “What 
is it they are trying to tell me?” 
Squirmy and wiggly? They may be 
saving that you forgot to watch the 
temperature and ventilation or that 
their seats aren’t comfortable or that 
it has been too long since they played 
or had free bodily movement. 
Talkative, chattering, and whisper- 
ing? Perhaps they are saying that the 
teacher talks all the time during the 
lesson, that they have no legitimate 
ways to talk to each other and share 
ideas, so they must snatch at every 
opportunity to communicate. 
Inattentive and listless? They could 
be saying, “Teacher, these lessons are 
dull! Can’t you pep them up with 
something that touches the things 
we're really interested in?” Or they 
might be saying, “I’m sleepy. I stayed 


up late last night. IT had to hurry to 
get the bus. I had no breakfast.” 

Smart-alecky and showing-off? He 
may be saying, “I’ve got to be impor- 
tant among my classmates—and since 
this school doesn’t make me impor- 
tant, I'll do it myself by 
nuisance.” 

Once you learn to read the behav- 
ior of pupils, you have started out of 
the woods of discipline trouble. You 
have ingenuity and knowledge enough 
to meet the needs of young people 


being a 


when you understand these needs. 
And as Mowgli was advised, “A brave 
heart and a courteous tongue .. . 


shall carry thee far thru the jungle.” 
—CLARA COCKERILLE, assistant super- 

intendent, Armstrong County Schools, 

Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 


A fer the beginning teacher 
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vanize their school days, including 
extra-school activities. When _ these 
students become college freshmen, as 
well as during the remainder of their 
highschool days, they will be grate- 
ful indeed for this practical prepara- 
tion. If students know how to organ- 
ive their study hours, it follows that 
they will have more time for other 
activities, and their college experi- 
ences are less likely to be a rat-race. 

Stop and think! Who, why, and 
what are we teaching? Whether for- 
mal schooling ends with highschool 
eraduation or whether it continues 
into the college level, it must be 
more than the imparting of subject- 
matter. 

Along with subjectmatter must be 
stressed the importance of such val- 
ues as character, purpose, industry, 
and mastery—the tools of competent 
daily living. 

If highschool students are taught 
how to learn and how to apply the 
things they learn, they have acquired 
vital qualities essential to future 
knowledge, happiness, and success. 
If they have learned their lessons 
well, they will always be students, 
no matter what careers they may 
choose. 


Clarifying Student Goals 


One of the greatest decisions stu- 
dents make is choosing their future 
careers. Too often they are left to 
their own resources in solving this 
problem. Consequently, in college 
they are sometimes confused and 
uncertain about their goals. 

As another way, then, to help your 
students prepare for college, why 
not establish a senior guidance room, 
so as to stimulate some serious think- 
ing by students about what they 
should do with their lives? “Looking 
‘Toward College” might well be an 
appropriate theme for such a set-up. 

A Career Day once or twice a year 
is good, but not enough. Too often 
college informational materials are 
received and placed on the corner 
shelf to gather dust. And scholarship 
announcements and posters are given 
the routine bulletinboard posting 
and spoken of as guidance. 

Why not provide a special year- 
round room for this material? In the 
room would be biographies, autobi- 
ographies, and other books running 
the gamut of possible careers. Whet 
the appetites of interested students 
by encouraging them to read the life 
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stories of successful men and women. 

During the year, invite men and 
women in the various professions to 
come to the senior guidance room to 
talk with interested students. There 
students can learn about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various 
occupations, the training required, 
and colleges that offer the best pre- 
paratory courses for the various pro- 
fessions. 

Information on occupations that 
do not require college preparation 
can be provided for students not 
planning to enter college. People 
from the various trades can be in- 
vited to sit down with students in 
a congenial atmosphere for discus- 
sion of their respective job require- 
ments. 

This room can also serve as a 
convenient place for representatives 
from colleges and universities to in- 
terview prospective students. Mem- 
bers of the National Honor Society 
can direct the senior guidance room 
activities, aid students in finding in- 
formation desired, arrange confer- 
ences, and welcome visiting guests. 

A steering committee of new teach- 
ers in your highschool, fresh from 
college campuses, can also meet per- 
iodically with potential college stu- 
dents. These teachers can discuss 
such matters as preplanning for the 
strenuous schedule of study, written 
work, and reading that confronts all 
college students. 


The Time Is Now 


Instead of waiting until our high- 
school students are freshmen in col- 
lege, let’s get them ready for college 
now. The results of such a program 
are directly proportional to the 
vision and long-range planning of 
the building principal and his staff. 

Our job—the fascinating task of 
every alert, growing teacher—is to 
take a lot of live wires and see that 
they're wellgroundedy so as to avoid 
future short circuits and blown fuses. 
But we need to do even more than 
teach them good habits and _ basic 
skills they will need for success in 
college. 

Our job is also to instill, within 
the mental conduits of our students, 
respect for an honest day’s work, 
pride in a job carried to completion, 
a spirit of community responsibility, 
and a sense of direction toward 
higher standards of scholarship, 
sportsmanship, and citizenship. + 





What Would You Do? 
LARRY 


= had spent seven of his eight 
years in foster homes or with a grand- 
mother who rejected him. By the time 
his father remarried and could care for 
him, he was suspicious of all adults. 

His intelligence was normal, but he 
made little progress in school. He had no 
friends, teased his classmates, and day- 
dreamed. He seemed full of repressions. 

His teacher studied his behavior; as 
a school social worker, I visited his par- 
ents and maintained contact with them. 
They were patient and affectionate with 
him. But since he had known so little 
of love and gentleness, he did not re- 
spond to them. He seemed afraid to 
relax and act as a normal boy of eight 
would. His teacher, his parents, and | 
conferred often to evaluate his behavior 
as it reflected his attempts to deal with 
his problems. 

One day Larry gave his teacher a 
chance. He said to her (referring to 
me), “I think she likes me. She comes 
to my house.” His teacher felt that he 
was asking, “Do you like me?” She 
asked if he would like to have her visit 
his home, too. 

Subsequently the visit was arranged 

and turned out well. All of us realized 
that Larry was just trying to find out 
what to expect of us and what he could 
count on. 
As his confidence in us grew, Larry 
showed it in litthe ways. He would leave 
a flower on the teacher’s desk, or offer 
to help put the room in order. He began 
to tell me some of his troubles. 

His lack of confidence in reading was 
apparently due to a fear of being criti- 
cized. So in class the teacher encour- 
aged him to take a chance and helped 
him overcome this fear of failure. With 
improved skill in reading, he began to 
report in class on outside reading. 

He was given leadership opportuni- 
ties. If he failed to handle them well, 
he was given another chance later. He 
learned to try and try again. 

Because he had never learned how to 
give and take, Larry went thru a period 
of fighting with his classmates. As he 
began to recognize his importance to 
adults, he had to mean something to his 
peers even if it meant beating them up! 
His peer relationships improved as he 
learned how to settle his problems with- 
out resort to fighting. 

By the close of the school year, Larry 
belonged to the group, had reached 
grade level in his work, and, best of all, 
was a little boy who met the world with 
a smile instead of a scowl. 

—MARJORIE N. EVERINGHIM, school so- 
cial worker, Baltimore Public Schools. 
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That's No Excuse! 


What do you say to nonmembers 
when they recite “reasons”’ for 
not joining their professional 
organizations ? 


Ss YOUR reason for not joining your 
i professional organization one of 
the following, Mr. Nonmember? [1] 
You need every dime you earn for 
your own living expenses. [2] The 
teachers organizations have done 
nothing for you so why should you do 
anything for them? [3] You don’t like 
the policies or personalities of the 
“clique that runs the organization.” 

Now let’s take a closer look at each 
of these excuses 

[1] Your teachers organization is a 
cooperative enterprise that has bet- 
terment of the economic status of its 
members as a chief objective. It works 





Dr. Story is president of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of Los Angeles and 
chairman of the legal committee of 
{ffiliated Teacher Organizations of Los 
ingeles. His article is reprinted from 
ATOLA Reporter. 





LOCAL-WISE 


t’s a Good Idea 


To have a newsletter: Dale O. 
Olsen, president of the Grand Rapids 
[Mich.] Teachers Club, keeps his 
meinbers uptodate on the work of 
their club thru frequent newsletters 
that give information, offer sugges- 
tions, alert them on issues of impor- 
tance to the profession. The news- 
letter is particularly useful to building 
representatives in promoting mem- 
bership and a high degree of coonera- 
tion on local, state and national levels. 

To set up major goals for the year: 
The Lake Charles [La.] Teachers As- 
sociation has adopted citizenship as 
its — objective for work during 

G52-53, The theme is “Today’s Stu- 
Pn Tomorrow's Leaders.” The 
citizenship committee suggested spe- 
cial programs and activities for the 
schools for Citizenship Day September 
17. Every school participated. 

Lorena Roberts, president of 
LCTA, reports that the citizenship 
committee has made plans for a full 
year’s program in the schools and 
community. This work was inspired 
by Local Association Activities Leaflet 
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HAROLD H. STORY 


effectively [a] to put more money in 
the teacher’s pocket; [b] to provide 
ways and means of making the teach- 
er’s money go farther. 

If you are getting more money this 
year than last (and you are), put 
that to the credit 6f your organiza- 
tion—every cent of it. Believe it or 
not, these raises in pay and improve- 
ments in pay schedules don’t come 
out of thin air. They are the result 
of someone’s long and arduous plan- 
ning and negotiations in your behalf. 

Then to help ,you get the best 
possible value out of your money, it 
is your teachers organization that 


No. 4 on citizenship and by other 
materials from the NEA. 

To insure representation of the lo- 
cal association at the state and na- 
tional level: The Oak Ridge [Tenn.] 
Education Association insures repre- 
sentation at the state and national 
levels by providing in its constitution 
that: 

“Sec. 1. The president and immedi- 
ate pastpresident shall be the repre- 
sentatives to the NEA Delegate As- 
sembly. The other allotted delegates 
shall be elected at large and _ shall 
serve the ensuing year on standing 
committees at the discretion of the 
board of directors. Alternates will be 
appointed by the representatives of 
the board of directors. 

“Sec. 2. At TEA Representative 
Assembly the representatives shall be 
the superintendent, the president of 
OREA, assistant superintendent, vice 
president, secretary, chairman of the 
legislative committee, and members 
at large for a period of service of two 
yeaws.... 

James E. Thomas, OREA presi- 
dent, reports that since 1947 the local 
association has had 100% membership 
in local, regional, state, and national 
professional organizations. 


has made it possible for you to get 


insurance at a discount; that pro- 
vides a buying service with discounts 
really worth getting; that contracts 
for medical and hospital prepaid 
services that get you the best of care 
at the lowest conceivable cost. Of- 
ficers and committees of your or- 
ganization are searching, evaluating, 
negotiating constantly for more and 
better services of this kind—services 
that no amount of isolated individual 
effort can ever obtain. 

[2] Only a very young and inex- 
perienced teacher, or a very old and 
forgetful one, could ever honestly 
suppose that he or she has never 
received any benefit from profes. 
sional organizations. Salaries, stand- 
ards, tenure protection, retiremeni 
provisions, legal counsel, opportu- 
nities for professional improvement, 
and freedom to do a good job of 
teaching without undue _interfer- 
ence are all major elements in the 
educator’s career that have under- 
gone vast improvement in the last 25 
years. 

These benefits have never rained 
down like manna from heaven. They 
have been dug out of hard rock, so to 
speak, by teachers who were devoted 
to their profession, who believed in 
its mission, and who oftentimes have 
given of themselves far more than 
they ever got out of it in order 
that you might be more secure, and 
therefore a better teacher, today. 

[3] So you don’t like the gang that 
runs things in your organization? 
That may be an excuse for staying 
out, but it isn’t a reason. There isn’t 
a teacher organization in these parts 
that isn’t shorthanded, right this 
minute. Don’t start hanging around 
the executive meetings or headquar- 
ters of your organization pretending 
you want to help run things. They 
will call your bluff so suddenly you'll 
never know what hit you. 

Of course, they will, perversely, 
want you to prove your metal for a 
few days before they turn over the 
works to you. 

Suppose, as a starter, Mr. Non- 
member, that instead of waiting to 
be solicited for membership in your 
organization, you steam up enough 
professional spirit to look up the or- 
ganization representative in your 
school and surprise him by asking 
for a membership application blank. 
Your organization needs you, and 
you need your organization. # 
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NEN ELON ENE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED SENISS 
490,000 individual members — OUR UNITED PROFESSION—950,000 affiliated members 


Saat si a aa c é « 


68 STATE AND 4464 LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


4 ' 
MB SS a es ah a ae ce 


oa a REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
3500 delegates 


~ | BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
jiccteat SS 76 members 
| BUDGET 9 pee 
| COMMITTEE a ogee ee ee 

> | BOARDof F _ | EXECUTIVE 


TRUSTEES — | COMMITTEE 
5 members | 11 members Me 


a es =| _ EXECUTIVE SECRETARY eo eed 
| 29 DEPARTMENTS “14 HEADQUARTERS § | 22 COMMISSIONS & COMMITTEES 
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T Aer Education | Manis Education NEA and American 
ky , : | __Administrative Service _| Budget Medical Association 
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By f : Audio-Visual Service ¥ 
Rural Education S ——-_  # NEA and National 
a Congress of Parents 
Classroom Teachers | School Administrators Legislation—Federal Relations Iam pre atl vu 
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Elementary School Sci ~— . . Educational Policies 

Principals eae Nye mm =—tséRecords “}] Commission, NEA, Resolutions 
Exceptional Children | Secondary-School [A oe... 


Audio-Visual . 53 . 
a Retired Teachers oy Adult Education Service ators ond tiles NEA and American a 
. e : Teachers Association 


Research Secretaries 


ee 


Principals : Safety Commission [a 
I intnatoncl | Tas cancanoe A 
. Relations i 
- . . " ‘ 
| Higher Education Legislative Teacher Education ag 
Supervision and Cur- Commission a 
: industrial Arts riculum Development aes : — — 
oe : ; NEA and Adult 
Journalism Directors | Teacher Education = 
Kindergarten- , . ‘ NEA and Tenure and 
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One of a series designed for your bulletinboard, this poster the NEA. A set of the 22x29-inch charts, called “The NEA 
is a reproduction of one of the 16 large colored charts pre- at Work,” can be obtained by local leaders from their state 
pared by the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret education association or NEA state director. 
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Free or 
Inexpensiv 





e 


Disses otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 


ernment publications from the Superin- 
Supt Doc Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 


tendent of Documents 


out to the Superintendent of Documents; 


do not send stamps. Order other items 
from addresses given. 
Christmas 
Christmas Carolers’ Book in Song and 


Kvamme. Collection 
with their 
origin and other background material. 1935. 
80p. 60¢. Quantity discounts. Hall & Mce- 
Creary Co., 434 §. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

Fun To Make: Gifts for Christmas Giv- 
ing. Suggestions for making simple Christ- 
mas gifts. Single copies only. Free. Rit Prod- 
ucts Corporation, Dept. B11, 1437 W. Morris 
St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Story by Torstein O 


of Christmas carols notes on 


Curriculum 


Trends in Production of Teaching 
Guides: Survey of Courses of Study Pub- 
lished in 1948 thru 1950 by Eleanor Merritt 
and Henry Harap. Current practices and 
trends in the preparation of curriculum 
bulletins. 1952. 31p. 50¢. Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College 


for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Health 


Your Neighbor’s Health Is Your Business 
by Albert Q. Maisel. How citizens can work 
to obtain protective health services for their 
communities. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
180. 1952. 32p. 25¢. Quantity 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
New York 16. 


discounts. 
38th St., 


International 


Teaching About the United Nations in 
the Schools and Colleges of the United 
States in 1950 and 1951. Prepared for the 
US National Commission for UNgsco by the 
US Office of Education. Report of what 
schools and colleges are doing to promote 
understanding of the UN. Dept of State 
Publication No. 4649. 1952. 29p. 10¢. Supt 
Doc. 

Why Foreign Aid. Facts about the Mutual 
Security Program and its contribution to 
the defense of the free world. Dept of State 
Publication No. 4301. 1951. 17p. 20¢. Supt 
Doc. 


For the Classroom 


Better Homes for Family Living. Unit on 
home building for intermediate and upper 
grades. Reprint from The Grade Teacher 
Magazine. 8p. Free. Educational Committee, 
Natl Assn of Home Builders, 1028 Con- 
necticut Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Children Can Work Independently. Sug- 
gestions for activities that will promote in- 
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dependent work habits among elementary- 
school children. 1952. 36p. 75é. Quantity 
discounts. Assn for Childhood Education 
Internatl, 1200 15th St. N. W., Washington 
S, mm. £3 

Creative Reading by Helen Rand Miller 
and John J. DeBoer. Manual for highschool 
and junior-college students. Stresses the 
ability to detect key ideas and the interpre- 
tation of ideas. 1951. 66p. 75¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Graessle-Mercer Co., Seymour, Ind. 

Declaration of Independence. Suitable for 
framing. 15¢ each. Dietz Press, Inc., 112 E. 
Cary St., Richmond, Va. 

Discipline in Our Schools. Publication of 
the Philadelphia Suburban School Study 
Council, Group A. How today’s schools help 
children develop into selfdisciplined indi- 
viduals. 1952. 3lp. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 
Educational Service Bureau, School of Edu- 
cation, University of 
delphia 4. 

Geographic School Bulletins. Weekly, 12- 


Pennsylvania, Phila- 


page, illustrated, presenting the geographic 
background of current world events. 40¢ for 
30 issues. Subscriptions for classroom use 
available if mailed in bulk to one address. 
Natl Geographic Society, 16th and M Sts. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Techniques of Discussion with Teenagers 
by W. Russell Shull. Pointers for making 
class discussions lively and educative. 1951. 
32p. 50¢. Natl Forum Inc., 407 S$. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. 

Understanding Ourselves by Helen Shac- 
ter. How a young person’s personality grows 
and develops, how it can be harmed and im- 
paired, or improved and enriched. 1952. 
124p. 70¢. McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
ing Co., 109-111 W. Market St., Blooming- 
ton, Il. 

Core Curriculum Development Problems 
and Practices by Grace S. Wright. The 
what and the how of core curriculum prac- 
tices. Bulletin 1952, No. 5. FSA. Office of 
Education. 104p. 30¢. Supt Doc. 

Pack-O-Fun. Monthly magazine of things 
for children to do or to make. Useful for 
school or home. $1.25 for 10 issues. Quantity 
discounts. Order from Pack-O-Fun, P. O. 
Box 185, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Radio and TV 


Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics, and 
Movies by Paul Witty and Harry Bricker. 
Useful information for parents and teachers 
on the effects of mass entertainment on chil- 
dren, with suggestions for improving things 
children see and hear. 1952. 48p. 40¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


The Exceptional Child 


Helping Parents Understand the Excep- 
tional Child. Proceedings of a conference 
for parents and teachers of children who 
need special education. 1952. 42p. Free. 
Child Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Pa. 

Parents Study Guide; a Manual for Par- 
ents of Cerebral Palsied Children prepared 
under the direction of Verna S. Carlisle. 
Suggests steps for organizing parents groups 
and planning educational meetings. Lists 
recommended publications and films. 1951. 
74p. 50¢. Natl Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., 11 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3. 





CHRISTMAS 





Beginnings 
That lovely garden, 
That tower agleam, 
That mighty engine, 
Was once a dream. 


That famous picture 

On canvas caught, 

That graceful statue, 

Was once a thought. 

That step of progress 

That blesses man, 

That master epic, 

Was once a plan. 

That better order 

That nations share 

In peace and blessing, 

Was once a prayer. 

—CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN. Reprinted 

by permission from Workers with Youth. 
Copyright 1952. 


For Christmas 


Treasury from the Bible, 
Leaflet No. 22, con- 
tains inspirational material particularly 
appropriate for the Christmas season. 
Many teachers give PGLs to each of 
their students and enclose them with 
Christmas greetings. Any teacher wish- 
ing a single copy will receive it free on 
sending a stamped, selfaddressed en- 
velop to Section 10, NEA Journat. 
Additional copies 2¢ each. No order 
accepted for less than 50 copies. 


A Golden 
Personal Growth 


TB Christmas Seal 
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Christmas Poem 


The visions of peace, like snowflakes, 
fall 
On this twilight 


vou es call 


world where strange 


{tnd echo with fear. 

One moment the flakes gleam white and 
are still, 

But heat 
hill 

Makes each flake a tear. 


from the strife on a distant 


May the spirit of Christmas make pure 
the arr, 

Quiet the restlessness everywhere, 

Make our viston clear, 

That our minds may grasp, and our acts 
fulfill 


The promise of peace, of love, and good 
will 
In a bright New Year. 


—RUTH A. STOUT 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





KSTA President Flies to Meetings 


Tue Kansas State Teachers Association 
holds six district meetings fat approx- 
imately the same time] each fall. This 
vear, for the first time, the KSTA presi- 
dent was able to attend all six meet- 
ings. 

Explanation: The KSTA hired a pilot 
and plane to fly KSTA President Clara 
Lamb to all six meetings. She spoke at 
three different meetings in one day. 





INTERNATIONAL 





Magazines for Friendship 


\ NATIONWIDE Campaign to spread the 


truth about America around the world 


is being carried on by Magazines for 
Friendship, Inc., a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, and the Pasadena [Calif.] Chamber 
of Commerce. Their plan is to mail old 
copies of good American magazines to 
people abroad. Individuals, organiza- 
tions, and local communities are co- 
operating in the campaign. 

Its sponsors that: “Better 
American magazines are the most eftec- 
tive propaganda. ‘They show how we live 
and think. They reflect the rewards to 
the individual citizen of our freedom 
and democracy. ‘They counteract Com- 
munism and 


believe 


anti-Americanism abroad; 
they are more valuable than guns and 
bullets if we get them overseas.” 

For a listing of magazines and further 
information readers may address Maga- 
zines for Friendship, Inc., c/o Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce, 164 N. Euclid 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Schools Collect Clothing 


Lasr year the school children of Amer- 
ica who participated in the National 
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Students Make Toys for 


A GAY proces- 


sion of colorful 
toys for  under- 
privileged chil- 
dren came from 
the woodshop, 
metal shop, and 
art classes of 
Horace Mann 
Junior High- 
school, Burling- 
ton, Lowa, just 
prior to Christmas 
last’ year. Woodshop boys cut out the 
tovs and assembled them, while metal 


shop and art students completed the 


Children’s Clothing Crusade collected 
more than two million pounds of good 
used clothing, which was distributed by 
the Save the Children Federation to 
underprivileged children in disadvan- 
taged areas in this country; in six Euro- 
pean countries—Austria, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, and Italy; and in Leb- 
anon and Korea. 

The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation [an 
NEA department] is encouraging its 
members and afhliated units to collect 
used athletic uniforms and equipment 
which have their best days but 
still have some sports value, and make 
them available to underprivileged chil- 


seen 





Unesco 


LAST summer, 
Robert H. Reid 
was selected by 
the Department 
of State to repre- 
sent the United 
States at UNEsco’s 
Seminar on Edu- 
cation for Living 
in a World Com- 
munity. Mr. Reid, 
executive 
ant, NEA Com- 
mittee on Interna- 
tional Relations 
and director of its 
United Nations 
Education Service, 
met with 70 dele- 
gates from 35 na- 
tions at Zeist in 
The Netherlands. | 

Ihe picture shows Patricia Reid, Mr. 
Reid’s daughter, presenting to Dr. A. P. 
Korthals Altes, Burgomaster of Zeist, an 
tdbum on human rights, prepared by 
students in a Washington, D. C., school. 
This album was a gift from the NEA 
to the school children of The Nether- 
lands. 


aSSISt- 


Seminar 


Needy 





work with filler and paint. 
The 


distributed the tovs to needy children. 


local parent-teacher association 


dren at home and abroad thru the Save 


the Children Federation, 80 8th Ave., 
New York I1 [a nonpolitical, nonse¢ 
tarian, nonprofit corporation]. 





HERE AND THERE 


The March of Dimes 


1953 March of Dimes to secure 
funds to fight polio will be conducted 
January 2-31. Materials for use in the 
March of Dimes campaign may be se 


cured from The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, or from your county 


chapter of the national foundation. 





PERSFOTOBUREAU T STICHT’’ 


Human Rights Day is observed De- 


cember 10 in celebration of the adop 
tion of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 
1948. ‘The was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. The day was 
celebrated by 1951. 


Declaration 


80 countries in 
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St. Louis Host to Science Teachers 


THe National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, an NEA department, will hold 
its fifth annual winter conference in St. 
Louis, Dec. 27-30. The meetings will be 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American 
Association for the <Ad- 
vancement of Science. The 
American Nature Study So- 
ciety and the National 
Association of Biology 
‘Teachers will also partici- 
pate. 

Three joint sessions will 
be devoted to the theme, 
“Implementing the Princi- 
ples of Good ‘Yeaching.” 
There will be a dozen in- 
dividual sessions conducted 
by the cooperating  socie- 
ties. For program write to 
NSTA, NEA. 


Educational Secretaries 


THe National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries 
has changed its name to 
the National Association 
of Educational Secretaries, 
and that of its magazine 
from the National Secre- 
tary to the National Edu- 
cational Secretary. Change 
of the name does not affect 
the departmental status of 
the organization. 

This NEA department 
will hold a regional con- 
ference in Atlantic City, 
N. ]., Feb. 15-15, 1953, in 
connection with the meet- 
ing of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Adminis- 
trators. For program write to Emma G. 
Castner, president, NAES, 12 Carlton 
Ave., Washington, N. J. 


Attention, Classroom Teachers 


THe NEA Department of Classroom 
‘Teachers will hold several activities dur- 
ing the AASA Convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb. 14-19, 1953. Open House 
will be Sunday afternoon [Feb. 15] from 
6 pM to 8 pm. The annual classroom 
teachers luncheon will be held ‘Tuesday 
[Feb. 17] at 12:30 pM. Many classroom 
teachers invite their superintendents to 
the luncheon as guests. Both of these 
activities will be held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. 
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The department is making plans to 
co-sponsor several clinics and discussion 
groups with the administrators during 
this convention. 


Association for Higher Education 
Plans Conference 

On Oct. 30-31, the Planning Com- 
mittee of the Association for Higher 
Education met in Washington, D. C., to 
plan the agenda for the Eighth Annual 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion to be held Mar. 5-7, 1953, at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Members of the Planning Committee 
are: Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton 





University, chairman; John W. Ashton, 
Indiana University; Dorothy Bell, Brad- 
ford Junior College; Maxwell H. Gold- 
berg, University of Massachusetts; Nich- 
olas Hobbs, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Mordecai W. Johnson, How- 
ard University; R. Homer Norton, 
Grinnell College; Asahel D. Woodruff, 
Brigham Young University (on leave) ; 
Dorothea E. Wyatt, College of William 
and Mary; Theodore M. Hesburgh, CSC, 
University of Notre Dame; and Harvey 
H. Davis, State University of lowa, pres- 
ident of the association, ex-officio a 
member of the committee. 

Consultants to the committee are 
Francis J. Brown, American Council on 


Education; Guy E. Snavely, Association 
of American Colleges; and Russell |, 
Thackrey, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 


Teacher-Certification Conference 


“THE Certification of Teachers” will 
be the theme of the Eighth Annual 
National Conference of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, which is to be held June 
24-27, 1953, in or near Miami Beach, Fla. 

All segments of the profession will be 
brought together to study the problem 
of certification as it relates to teacher 
selection, preparation, ac- 
creditation in institutions, 
and inservice growth. It is 
hoped that the conference 
will be helpful in the der- 
ivation and adoption of 
sound professional policies 
regarding the licensure of 
teachers. 


AASA To Meet 


Tue 1953 convention of 
the American Association 
of School Administrators 
will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., Feb. 14-19. 
[See page 592 of this Jour- 
NAL.| For  sleeping-room 
reservations write to AASA 
Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, 
N. Jj. 


Classroom Teachers 


Tue Seventh Joint Com- 
mittee Conference of the 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers was held in 
Washington, D. C., at NEA 
headquarters Nov. 28-29. 

Participants were the 
members of five commit- 
tees: Resolutions and Plat- 
form Revision, Study of the 
Revision of NEA Charter 
and Bylaws, Reaching the 
Isolated Teacher, Methods 
and Means of Implement- 
ing the Centennial Action Program, and 
Teacher Load in Relation to Effective 
Teaching. 

A conference composed of presidents 
of 12 state departments of classroom 
teachers was also held at NEA _ head- 
quarters Noy. 28-29. Purpose of this 
meeting was to assist these teacher 
leaders in promoting the work in their 
respective states. 


Annual Report 


IN His final report of the profession 
to the public, The Public School, 
Willard E. Givens, retired NEA execu- 
tive secretary, sets forth facts about the 

[Continued on page 604] 
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Your help ts nceded! 


On October 14, 1952, the NEA Board of Trustees, Board of Directors, and 
Executive Committee voted unanimously to launch a campaign to raise a 


$5 Million Building Fund. 





The NEA service program and its staff have outgrown existing NEA 
facilities. 


@ Office space intended for 200 workers is now occupied by 500. Poor 
working conditions limit staff effectiveness. 


@ The staff is now housed in a converted residence, a hotel, a converted 
garage, a converted warehouse and an office building. Some parts 
of the staff are separated from other parts by as much as six city 


blocks. 


Both the service program and the staff of the NEA must continue to ex- 
pand in order to meet the modern needs of increasing school enrolments, 
more teachers and more NEA members. 


The action of the Trustees, Directors, and Executive Committee was based 
on a knowledge of existing conditions and needs. It arose from a strong 
faith in the organized teaching profession, in the future of the NEA, and 
in you. 


@ The existing plant was in large part paid for from the dues of Life 
Members. 


@ The proposed expansion must in part be paid for from the dues of Life 
Members to be enrolled during the next five years. 


Each present Life Member of the NEA should enrol one additional 
Life Member each year for the next five years. 


You will find great satisfaction in this service. It will not require much 
of your time. The goal proposed for you is reasonable. Sometime 
ago, William G. Pyles of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, Maryland, was instrumental in enrolling 24 Life Members. 
Miss Irene Taylor of Columbus, Ohio, who became a Life Member in 
1937, recently sent to the NEA the name of the twelfth Life Member 
she has enrolled. In the light of what Mr. Pyles and Miss Taylor have 


done, are you willing to accept a goal of not less than five in as 
many years? 


Life membership pays. It pays the holder of the Life Certificate. 
It pays the profession through added strength, It benefits the chil- 
dren and youth of our country. The Life membership fee is $150 
which may be paid as one sum or in installments of $15 or more per 
year. 


Be sure to read page 569 for further information regarding the NEA 
Building Fund Campaign. 
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CAN BE YOURS pt 
VIA REDDY’S 


FAMOUS LOW COST, 
GRAND EUROPEAN TOURS 


$1097 complete! 


Think of it! A complete, all-inclusive 
European tour for only $1097. And you 
travel via famous TWA and BOAC tourist 
Constellations, stay at only deluxe 

hotels and see Europe aboard deluxe motor 
coaches . . . this way you actually see all 

of Europe, not just the commercial centers. 


You'll spend 37 exciting days seeing 
Europe at its best with a limited gfoup of 
congenial travelers . . . 37 days packed 
with never-to-be-forgotten experiences 
including a complete sightseeing program 
and leisure time for shopping. 


weekly departures! 


There's a Reddy Grand European Tour 
departure date for everyone in 1953! 
Beginning April 24th and including every 
Friday throughout September 18th (22 
departures) there’s bound to be a departure 
date convenient for you. 


You'll really see 7 European countries on 
your trip . . you'll enjoy the never ending 
variety of England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 


Every Reddy Tour Director is an English 
speaking, educated, experienced courier 

who believes that the tour member's 
comfort and well-being is of primary 
importance . . . he'll see to it that you enjoy 
your trip to the fullest without the worries 
usually accompanying a European sojourn. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
OR WRITE 


travel service 


1006 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














[Continued from page 602] 


public school and the significance at- 
tached to it by those who founded our 
form of government. He calls particular 
attention to the contribution of the 
public school to American’ freedom, 
strength, and achievement. 

“The public school is the instrument 
of a society of free men,” declares Dr. 
Givens. He points out the character and 
the principal purposes with which our 
early leaders and the statesmen who fol- 
lowed them have charged the public 
school. He urges that these purposes be 
reappraised, particularly at this time 
when attempts are being made to de- 
stroy our freedoms. 

Dr. Givens’ report was published by 
the National Education Association. 


Deans of Women Join in Survey 


Tur National Association of Deans 
of Women [an NEA department] has 
joined with three other national per- 
sonnel organizations in a study of prob- 
lems in connection with the recording 
and retention of student disciplinary 
records. 

The other organizations are the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admission Officers, the American 
College Personnel Association, and the 
National Association of Student Per- 
sonnel Administrators. 

It is hoped that out of the survey will 
come recommendations for improved 
methods of handling student records. 





D) For YOU & Your STUDENTS 
5 Weeks in Old Mexico 
* for only 2 (Two) Dollars 


“Proxy Vacations’’ will send fun-ful, informative 
WEEKLY LETTERS of all the unusual daily ad- 
ventures of a filming trip through un-commercialized 
sections of Mexico, A real ‘‘Personalized’’ experi- 
ence! 













PLUS 2 (TWO) VALUABLE GIFTS 
\ specially selected for you from native 





craftsmen! 


What a wonderful Teaching Aid for YOU! 
e What exciting Learning for your Stu- 


dents! Geography . Spanish . History « 
Social Studies. 


You'll Get Your Money Back if Not Satisfied! 
Do it Today—Send only $2 NOW to ‘PROXY 
VACATIONS,” P. O. Box 1527, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


Full details 










upon request. Trip starts Feb. 165 
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TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 


28 E Jackson Blvd come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
. . 


ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 


Chicago 4 ill sitions connected with education. Our 
, 


service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





MONTERREY TEC. 


Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July tt to August 22, 1953 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, Literature, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Government and Law, Geography 
and Geopolitics, Folklore, Arts and Crafts, Special 
Workshops 
Write for full information: 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano—Monterrey, NL MEXICO. 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENC 





Contact this office for teaching positions 
certification requirements in the States we 


Member N.A.T.A. 








serve, 











in Western States and Alaska. We give information regarding 


Other Offices-Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Agency’s 7ist. yr. C. J. Cooil, Mor. 





505 Columbia Blidg., 
Spokane 4, Wash. 








Y 























Sampson G. Smith 


Sampson G. Smith 
is the new national 
president of the 
Division of County 
and Rural Area 
Superintendents of 
the NEA  Depart- 
ment of Rural Edu- 
cation. 





Rural Administrators Confer 


Some 650 rural administrators and 
representatives of lay and educational 
organizations attended the Seventh Na- 
tional Conference of County and Rural 
\rea Superintendents which met in New 
York City Oct. 12-15. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Division of County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. Frank M. Jackson, 
San Angelo, Texas, outgoing president 
of the division, presided at the con- 
ference. 

Five aspects of the rural administra- 
tors work were considered: helping 
schools to grow, acting as consultant, 
serving as coordinator, providing edu- 
cational services, and performing ad 
ministrative functions. 

At the business session, Oct. 15, the 
following officers were elected: first vice- 
president, William J]. Hauser, Douglas 
County Schools, Omaha, Nebr.; second 
vicepresident, Martin S. Miller, ‘Thurs- 
ton County Schools, Olympia, Wash. 
Elected to the executive committee for 
two-year terms were Hugh H. Cassell, 
Augusta County Schools, Staunton, Va., 
and H. G. Greer, Monroe County 
Schools, Monroeville, Ala. 

On October 28, Martin S. Miller died 
unexpectedly. Edwin A. Woodworth, su- 
perintendent, Clackamas County Schools, 
Oregon City, Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him as second vice- 
president of the division. 


AASA Appoints First Intern 

Crayton L. Akin has been appointed 
as the American Association of School 
Administrators first intern in adminis- 
tration for 1952-53. The internship was 
arranged in cooperation with ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

During his year of internship Mr. 
Akin will have practical on-the-job ex- 
perience in preparing for the superin- 
tendency. He will serve on the staff of 
AASA President Virgil M. Rogers, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; at AASA headquarters in 
Washington, D. C.; and on the staff of 
AASA President-Elect L. G. Derthick, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Akin is a graduate of Washington 
University, St. Louis, and of Teachers 
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College, Columbia University. For the 
past two years he has worked as a re- 
search assistant with Paul R. Mort, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Administrative 
Research at Veachers College. 


Classroom Teachers 


{lice Latta, teach- 
er in the Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, 
schools, is the 1952- 
53 president of the 
NEA Department of 
Classroom Teach- 
ers. Miss Latta was 
elected at the an- 
nual meeting in 
Detroit, June 30, 
1952. 


Foreign Tours Popular 


THe 1953 summer tours now being 
planned by the NEA Travel Division in 
response to requests from teachers re- 
flect a very high interest in foreign 
travel. The division’s program for 1953 
features tours to Europe (with general 
tours as well as some to special meet- 
ings and festivals) and tours to South 
America, the Caribbean area, Mexico, 
Alaska, Canada, and Hawaii. 

Special interest tours in the US will 
include one with 
temporary 


emphasis on con- 
government and American 
history, and an industry tour of the iron 
ore regions, as well as the usual tours: 
Canadian  Rockies-Pacific Northwest, 
Western United States, Yellowstone-Salt 
Lake City-Denver. For further informa- 
tion write to Travel Division, NEA. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





Arkansas—Royal H. Bowers 

Florida—Clyde Hayman, Artie E. McFarland 

Georgia—Emmette Harvey Albea 

Kentucky—Sara Rives 

Maine—Samuel A. Brocato 

Massachusetts—Harvey R. 
Cave 

Michigan—Donald L. Dimond 

Missouri—Frances G. Blazer 

Nebraska— Vheodore A. Witt 

New Jersey—Dorothy E. Wagner 

New York—Emma J. Bookhout, Kenneth P. 
Drake, Norma Rosenbluth 

Ohio—Anita L. Ruffing 

South Carolina—Ellen Marie McDonald 

Texas—Mrs. M. B. Robbins 

Canada—Eric C. Ansley 

Philippines—Hermogenes F. Belen 


Berger, Shirley 





NEA CALENDAR 





Dec. 1-2—State Secretaries, NEA 
quarters. 

Dec. 5-6—NEA-American 
meeting, NEA headquarters. 

Dec. 17-19—Meeting of the field workers 
of state associations, Biloxi, Miss. 

Dec, 27-30--Regional meeting, Natl Science 
‘Teachers Assn, St. Louis. 


head- 


Teacher Assn 
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STARS TO 
BRIGHTEN 
YOUR PROGRAM 







em 


center 


A suggestion we hope you find helpful and interesting 
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Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 
To Make This Five-Pointed Star 


7 ‘ yu ” 

Use any paper with 84% x11 pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from I to 5. Snip according 


to 6. And there’s your star. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 


gifts and book covers. 


lf further interested: Directions for 





BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE STARs:— You must begin 
with a square (any size ) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 

white, colored. Colored 


cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 





Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 


across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 


is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively - 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 


c WRIGLEYS 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. ( & CHEWING GUM” 





Dec. 29-31—Nat!l Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1953 NEA Representative Assembly—|une 
28-July 3, Miami Beach, Fla. 

American Education Week—Novy. 9-15. 
Theme: “Children in Vodavy'’s World.” 





NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 246 17, 384. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 351-364. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: complete information, /and- 
book, pages 257-327. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1952: 490,968. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, page 16. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 365-372 


-- 
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Have you 
read , 


Publie Education 


The School That Built a Town by 
Walter Hines Page, with an introduc- 
tory chapter by Roy E. Larsen, is a classic 
statement of the case for public educa- 
tion in America. The three essays com- 
prising the book were originally pub- 
lished in 1902 under the title of The 
Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths. 
Walter Hines Page, the great Southern 
liberal, was then seeking to arouse his 
fellow citizens to the need for more ade- 
quate support of public-school educa- 
tion. Altho much progress has been made 
since this eloquent appeal, the argu- 
iment applies as clearly now as then to 
the needs of public education. 

In the introductory chapter Mr. Lar- 
sen, chairman of the National Citizens 
Public Schools, 
emphasizes the importance of this book 


Commission for the 


to all concerned in strengthening the 
cause of public education today. 1952. 
109p. $1.75. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. 


Bible Readings 


[eACHERS and parents who want sug- 
gestions for choosing appropriate selec- 
tions from the scriptures for reading to 
young people will find such help in 
Bible Readings for School and Home 
compiled by Elizabeth Matthews Wes- 
son. The compilation was made with 
the cooperation of authorities of the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 





Illustrate your lessons with 


‘The Perr Jictures 


Use them to augment your Christmas programs. You 
will find them helpful. These lovely sepia reproductions 
of the great masterpieces 
are ONLY TWO CENTS 
each, size 5% x 8 En- 
dorsed by hundreds of 
teachers. Over 2000 subjects 
Select from our 56-page 
CATALOGUE containing 
1600 small _ illustrations, 
price 25 cents, or send 60 
cents for one of these sets 
of 30 beautiful pictures: 
Madonnas; Art subjects; 
Children; or Christmas 
subjects with a few Madon- 
nas included. SEND TODAY. 





The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Mass. 








under various 


listed 
subject headings, apply to all versions of 


The references, 


the Bible. 1951. 35p. 60¢. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 


Plays 
Twenty-Five Plays for Holidays by 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen has 
an assortment of royalty-free, one-act 
plays for all major holidays and other 
special 1952. 439p. $3.50. 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 


occasions. 


Christmas 


The Second St. Nicholas Anthology 
edited by Henry Steele Commager is a 
compilation of stories, riddles, poems, 
and pictures taken from the St. Nich- 
olas magazine. It is excellent for class- 
room and home use. 1950. 586p. S5. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


School Law 


The Yearbook of School Law 1952 
by Lee O. Garber. Annual volume of 
court rulings as they affect public edu- 
cation and the profession of educational 
administration. 1952. 105p. $2.25. Lee 
O. Garber, 3812 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4. 


The Most Important Book of 1952 


SPECIAL attention is called to last 
month’s editorial [page 473] on “The 
Most Important Book of 1952.” In nam- 
ing the “most important” book each year, 
the editor has sought to emphasize a 
volume which if widely read would do 
most to advance our country and the 
world in the direction of democratic 
ideals. The choice this year falls on 
America’s Greatest Challenge by Walter 
E. Myer and Clay Coss. How to give 





Efficient, reliable 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 21g personalized 


service for teachers 
ALBERT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Royalty-free, one-act 
plays for children. 


(Primary - intermediate- 

junior high - high school) 

Send for free list of plays for Book Week 
Christmas . February holidays 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 









Original Albert—Since 1885 





CLINTON «: 


Member—N.A.T.A, 34th Year 





MEMBER N.A-T.A. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Enroll Now. 
Clinton, lowa 





Pare ee eee eee 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ In the Valley of the Sun “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 
















vitality to education for citizenship at 
the secondary-school level is America’s 
greatest challenge, according to’ the au- 
thors. 1952. 215p. $2.75. Civic Education 
Service, 1733 K St. N. W., Washington 
S, B.C. 
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Among the Magazines 


“Wuart Should Be the Profession’s 
Attitude toward Lay Criticism of the 
Schools?” by William S. Gray and 
William J. Iverson in The Elemen- 
tary School Journal for September 
discusses the current criticism with 
special reference to reading. The au- 
thors recommend steps that might be 
taken to meet honest criticisms and 
improve the situation. 


Turee fundamental features of pub- 
lic-school systems that are being sub- 
jected to reappraisal as a result of the 
current wave of criticism are de- 
scribed and evaluated by Hollis L. 
Caswell in the October Teachers Coll- 
lege Record under the title, “The 
Great Reappraisal of Public Educa- 
tion.” The three major topics Dr. 
Caswell considers are the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity, 
the way in which modern methods of 
teaching have been developed out 
of research on learning, and our so- 
lution of the relation of religion and 
education. 


DODO HDHD HOHOHOHGHOHOHHOHHGHOHGHOGHOHOHOHOH 


What They Are Reading 


Deal Crooker, deputy superintend- 
ent, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Hawaii: They Went to College 
by Ernest Havemann and Patricia S. 
West, Harcourt-Brace; Changing the 
Curriculum, a Soctal Process by Alice 
Miel, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


Myrtle Gustafson, supervisor, lan- 
guage arts, secondary schools, Oak- 
land, California: Psychology of Teach- 
ing Reading by I. H. Anderson, Ron- 
ald Press; Structure of English by 
C. C. Fries, Harcourt-Brace; English 
[Natl Council of 
Teachers of English], Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts; Growing Up in an Anx- 
ious Age, 1952 Yearbook, ASCD, 
NEA. 


Language Arts 


John E. Hansen, consultant on in- 
structional materials services, Olym- 
pia, Washington: Understanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls by 
Ruth Cunningham and others, Co- 
lumbia University Press; Tested Pub- 
lic Relations for Schools by Stewart 
Harral, University of Oklahoma 
Press. 
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ates 


NEW $1 Club Rate 


for Teachers on 


IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


NEWSLETTER 


Teachers: Need ideas to improve your own public 
relations? You'll get dozens—and for just Sl per year 
—by subscribing to IT STARTS IN ‘THE CLASS- 
ROOM NEWSLETTER which regularly reports fresh 
workable PR techniques adaptable to your own class- 
room. For details on the $1 Club Rate plan, write the 


MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 


SCHOOLS! For the BEST in 
Metal-Edge Drawing Boards 


See Mayline—Mayline offers a superior board 


at a surprisingly low price. 


Board is of solid basswood construction with 
mechanically attached metal edges. The spe- 
cial design of Mayline metal edges permits 
full use of the board and assures true edges 


for T-Squares. This is truly an improved board. 


Write for sizes, price, and delivery. 





INITAVW 


pubiishers: 


NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 


A Department of the Nationa! Education 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Association 





Audio-Visual Materials 


Tas list of sources of audio-visual mate- 
rials for schools was prepared by Virginia 
Edwards of the Audio-Visual Center, St. 
Louis Public Schools. It was secured for 
THE JouRNAL thru the cooperation of the 
NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

Teachers should bear in mind the fact 
that all commercial sources listed are inter- 
ested in presenting their stories in as favor- 
able a light as possible. Also, materials in- 
cluded in packets sent out by the sources 
will vary from month to month. 


Countries 

Brazil: Brazilian Govt Trade Bureau, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. Booklets, economic 
charts. Natl City Bank of New York, 55 
Wall St., New York 15. Booklet: Brazil— 
Symbol of Progress. 

Britain: British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Booklets, 
pictures, filmstrips, films. 

Canada: Canadian Citizenship Council, 
148 Laurier St., Ottawa. Booklets. Tourist 
Branch-Provincial Publicity, 106 Grand- 
\llee, Quebec. Booklets on provinces of 
Canada. Canadian Travel Bureau, Il W. 
49th St., New York City. Booklets on prov- 
inces. Canadian Natl Railways, 314 Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Booklets on Western Prov- 
inces. 

Egypt: Egyptian Govt Bureau, 29 E. 69th 
St., New York 21. Booklets and charts. 

Finland: Finnish Natl Travel Office, 41 
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ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. 
631A N. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 








EK. 50th St., New York City. Booklets. 

France: French Govt Tourist Office, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Booklets, charts, 
pictures. Cultural Division, French Em- 
bassy, 934 Fifth Ave., New York 21. Pic- 
tures, books. 

Guatemala: Oficina Nacional de Turismo, 
Guatemala City. Booklets. 

Israel: Israel Office of Information, 11 E. 
70th St., New York 21. Booklets. Charge for 
pictures. 

Italy: Italian State Tourist Office, 21 E. 
51st St.,. New York 22. Books, charts. 

Mexico: Mexican Govt Railway System, 
120 Wall St., New York City. Booklets. As- 
ociacion Mexicana de Turismo, Balderas 
36, Mexico, D. F. Booklets in English and 
Spanish. Missouri Pacific Railroad [Adver- 
tising], 1222 Olive St., St. Louis. Booklets. 

Netherlands: Netherlands Information 
Bureau, Netherlands Museum, Holland, 
Mich. Booklets. 

New Zealand: New Zealand Govt Travel 
Commissioner, 153 Kearny St., San Fran- 
cisco. Pictures. 

Norway: Norwegian Information Service, 
290 Madison Ave., New York City. Book- 
lets. Norwegian Information Bureau, 3516 
Massachusetts Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 
Booklets. >» 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico Visitor’s Bu- 
reau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Booklets. 

Sweden: American Swedish News Ex- 
change, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. Book- 
lets, pictures. 


Switzerland: Information Dept, Swiss 


Natl Travel Office, 10 W. 49th St., New 
York 20. Material, booklets. 

United Nations: Public Correspondence 
Unit, Room 1071, Special Services, United 
Nations, New York City. Charts, booklets, 
bibliographies. US Commission for UNEsco, 
Dept of State, Washington 25, D. C. Charts, 
radio programs. 

United States: Washington State Adver- 
tising Commission, Transportation Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. Booklets. Florida State Ad- 
vertising, Tallahassee. Pictures, 8x10 gloss- 
ies. Bureau of Business Publicity, Chamber 
of Commerce, Albany, N. Y. Pictures, 8x10 
glossies. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15. Pictures, 
8x10 glossies. All-Year Club of Southern 
California, 629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14. 
Pictures, 8x10 glossies. Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, 65 Market St., San Francisco. Pictures, 
8x10 glossies. Division of Resources and 
Development, Jefferson City, Mo. Booklets. 


Other Topics 

Aircraft: Douglas Aircraft, Public Rela- 
tions, El Segundo, Calif. Pictures and charts 
[atmospheric]. McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
Box 516, St. Louis 3. Pictures and 8x10 
glossies. Lockheed Aircraft, Public Rela- 
tions, Burbank, Calif. Pictures. Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Public Relations, Baltimore 3. 
Pictures. 

Cellulose: Advertising Dept, DuPont 
Chemical, Wilmington, Del. Booklet: Story 
of Cellulose. 

Coffee: National Federation Coffee Grow- 

[Continued on page 608] 
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Recess 


Alls Forgiven 


A Five-year-old rehearsing at home 
for the school Christmas program sang: 

Hark, the herald angels sing 

Glory to the newborn King! 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

God and sitters reconciled. 

—The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin 


Veetings 
For a long time 
there have been meetings 
of many men 
for many days. 
At the meetings 
there is talking, 
talking, talking. 
Some this way. 
Some that way. 


In the morning 
when my father 
leaves for meeting, 
he says to us, 
“When I come here again, 





(Continued from page 607) 
ers, 120 Wall St., New York City. Booklets. 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall St., 
New York City. Booklets, workbooks. 

Curriculum Pictures: HiWorth Pictures, 
1499 E. Walnut, Pasadena, Calif. Teaching 
units. Bill Threatt, 1196 E St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. Teaching units mounted. 
Pat Dowling, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35. Pictures, filmstrips. Jean Bargos, 
Dept E., Life Magazine, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. Tear sheets, articles from 
Life Magazine. 

Health: Health Div., Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New 
York City. Booklets. Tuberculosis and 
Health Society, St. Louis. Booklets. Ameri- 
can Natl Red Cross, 17th and D Sts., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Booklet: Story of Blood. 
Natl Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chi- 
cago 6. Health and _ nutrition booklets. 
General Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. Booklets. 

Natural History: Chicago Natural History 
Museum, Roosevelt Road and Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago. Booklets, stories, pictures. Au- 
dubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Booklets, pictures. 

Nature Study: American Museum of Na- 
tural History, 79th and Central Park West, 
New York City. Booklets, pictures. Llinois 
State Parks, State Capitol, Springfield, Ll. 
Booklets, maps. Illinois State Museum, 
Springfield, Ill. Booklets. Natl Wildlife 
Federation, 3308 14th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 10, D. C. Booklets, pictures. Agricul- 
tural Research Dept., Swift and Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9. Elementary-science 
booklets. General Biological Supply House, 
761 69th Place, Chicago 37. Turtox News. 

Steel: American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1. Booklet: Pic- 
ture Story of Steel. 

Textiles: Pepperell Mfg Co., 160 State St., 
Boston 2. Booklet: Magic of Textiles. 
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then I will know 
if it is best 
to have many sheep 
or few sheep, 
to use the land 
or let it sleep.” 
But 
when my father 
comes home from meeting, 
he does not know 
which talking-way to follow. 


7 


Tonight 
when my father 
came home from meeting, 
he just sat, looking 
and looking. 


My mother gave him coffee 
and bread and mutton, 
but my father just sat, 
looking. 

Then my mother 
spoke to me. 

She said, 

“A meeting is like rain, 

When there is little talk, 
now and then, 
here and there, 
it is good. 

It makes thought grow 
as little rains make corn grow, 

But big talk, too much, 


is like a flood 


taking things of long standing 

before it.” 
My mother 

said this to me, 

but I think 

she wanted my father 

to hear it. 

—ANN CLARK in Little Herder in Spring, 
published by Education Division, Office of 
Indian Affairs, US Dept of Interior. 


More Where This Came From 


THE small son of a faculty member at 
Cleveland College trudged home from 
his first day at Sunday School and 
solemnly began emptying his pockets of 
money—quarters, dimes, and _ nickels— 
while his parents stood gasping. 

Finally his mother shrieked, “Where 
did you get all that money?” 

“At Sunday School,” said the young- 
ster. “They've got bowls of it down 
there!”"—NRTA Journal. 


* You are invited to share, thru the 
Recess columns, unintentional student 
humor, typographical errors in the 
school newspaper, and other humor 
which you think teachers might enjoy. 


A LETTER TO SANTA 


I'm asking you for far 


bs 
too much, I fear; they tell me that your budget load ts, 


is kind of tough this year. 


eR: I've 


yelled so much for extra space, for desks and more 


2. 0) 


“= 


-_ 
4 


the wild light in my eyes 63 





supplies that even little kiddies flee 
Qo Mao 


teacher's creed, I'll try to do my 


But when today the world is filled 


clamor, clash and noise, I sorely need some 


special gifts to guide my girls and boys. 


So bring me understanding now, and love and patitnte, 


too, and give me clearer vision for the job that's 





NY 


Reprinted by permission of the author, Frederick J. Moffite 
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Drawing - Textb 
$100 ane Will virtually 
teach drawing 

for you! 





AUDIO-VISUAL 


DRAWING PROGRAM 548 So Reese Ses Burbonk, Calitorma 











FREE STUDY AIDS—GEOGRAPHY 
1 ‘Nevada & Copper,’’ facts about mining, 
* ranching, vacationing and living in the 
central Great Basin, pamphlet for each 
student (give number of students). 


2 Ore sample from Great Ruth Copper Pit 

* near Ely, Nevada, on US 50 (Lincoln 
Highway), US 93 and new US 6, free to 
class. 


Study Aid Project, Box 688, ELY, NEVADA 
“Where the Deer and the Antelope Play’’ 








SAVE 30% ON ALL LP RECORDS! 


Victor, Columbia, Decca, Capitol 
and other famous makes. Write 
LEE FISHER, 


for free catalog. 
Dept. A, Box 7503, Phila., Pa. 





















LET US 
HELP YOU PLA 










Y RETIREMENT 
in FLORIDA 


If you are considering retirement let 
us help you, without cost or obliga- 
tion. From sunny Florida's famous 
Daytona Beach Recreational Area 
we will mail you a complete packet 
containing maps, pictorial folders 
and full descriptive information 
about this healthful, invigorating 
section of Florida. Opportunities 
galore for investments in small busi- 




















nesses, rural or suburban activities, 
coupled with a pleasant, friendly 
social life that will add years to your 
retirement happiness — Florida living 
at its best! 


Mail coupon today for complete, 
colorfully illustrated information. 





M.L. Miles, Room 129 
Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach 

Recreational Area, Daytona Beach, Fia. 


Please send me your Florida Retire- 
ment Packet. 


Name 
Address 


State 


Daytona Beach 


RECREATIONAL AREA 
ORMOND BEACH e HOLLY HILL 
SOUTH DAYTONA e PORT ORANGE 







City 








TNlonnoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Go nace sat 

Schools, Colleges and ali Educational Institutions 
receive Direct) Prices and Discounts on this ex 
tremely modern, No Knee Interference Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 
height pedestals. For Catalog describing the com 
plete line of attractive, highly portable Monroe 


Folding Tables write 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


Refreshing Reading! 


THEIR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS 


Short Essays on Educational Themes 
By E. A. BARRELL, JR. 


“Teaching is real and earnest, but not nec- 
essarily grim. This book demonstrates that 
small, but distinct difference of sure phrasing 
and alert perception—that marks the true 
essayist.”—Dr. W. O. Penrose, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Delaware. 


“Contains as much meat as many books five 
” 


times its size.’—New Bedford Standard 


Times. 
$1.50 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
Drexel Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





3 INCH CARDBOARD CUTOUT 
COMPLETE ALPHABETS 
5 COLORS-5 ALPHABETS 


97¢ plus tax 
Enclose $1.00 to 


Auburn Press-On Letters 
1200 Fremont Street 
Seaside California 


SAVES TEACHERS HOURS OF 
CUTTING 





For the Time of Your Life— 


A FREIGHTER CRUISE! 


Plan your trip with the new 
1953 Spring & Summer Edition 


FORD’S OFFICIAL 


Freighter Travel 
GUIDE 


This fascinating 96-page illustrated book tells all 
about travel by today’s modern cargo-passenger liners. It 
describes hundreds of lower cost cruises to the Caribbean, 
South America, Europe, the Orient, almost everywhere. It 
lists passenger-carrying freighter sailings from U.S. Ports, 
tells where the vessels go, how frequently they sail, how 
long the voyage takes, describes passenger accommoda- 
tions, shows cost for one-way and round-trip fares, ad- 
dresses of steamship companies, etc. It contains the essen- 
tial information for everyone who plans to travel, and is 
entertaining reading for arm-chair travelers. 





For your copy, mail $2 with name and 
address. Money back if not satisfied. 


P.O. Bex. 12426, Los Angeles 64, Cal. 





At your age ! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!’”’. You’ll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 
—it usually gives you a 
warning: 

(1) any sore that does not 
heal (2) a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 
where (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 

You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examination 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man over 
45 or a woman over 35. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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Isl lieutenant 


Loyd 1. Burke 


U.S. Army 
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1 
Ts ates eee cial tid ell ale ail 
Lieutenant Burke saw that a breakthrough must be made. 
Rallying 35 men, he crept close to the enemy bunkers. He 


laid down a grenade barrage. Then he ran forward to an 





exposed knoll and opened a one-man pitched battle. He 


turned a light machine gun into the Red position. He 
caught live enemy grenades in mid-air and threw them 
back. Once he killed three men with his pistol. Before 
sunset Lieutenant Burke and 35 men had defeated 300. 
The lieutenant says: 


“Every day, men who fought in Korea are coming home. 
They're finding jobs—partly because they and you and I 
own nearly 50 billion dollars’ worth of Defense Bonds. 
For Bond savings—which protect our own families—are 
also building a great backlog of national prosperity. Rea- 
son enough for investing in Bonds—don’t you agree?” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought after 
May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded semiannually! In- 
terest now starts after 6 months and is higher in the early years. 
2) All maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning after matu- 
rity—and at the new higher interest! Today, start investing in 


better-paying Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Peace is for the strong! hor peace and pr sperity save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 


in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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